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iden Robert Gregg Awarded 
Honorary Degree 





Honorary Degree Recipients at Boston University, 1930 


(Left to Right)—Wiliem F. Anderson, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston, Former Acting 
President of the Univorsity, Awarded Litt.D.; President Deniel L. Marsh; Bishop-Elect Henry K. Sherrill 
of the Bptecopal Diocese of Massachusetts, LL.D.; Charics F. D. Belden, Director of the Boston Public 
Library, LAtt.D. ; Horace Pookerd, Surgeon, Boston University Professor -Bmeritus, Sc.D. ; Bimer J. Rathburn, 
Associate Justice of the Bupreme Court of Rhode Island, LL.D.; David W. Wells, Ophthalmologist, Boston 
University Professor-Bmerttas, Se.D.; John R. Gregg, Shorthand System Originator, New York City, 8.C.D 

John D. MeLaughlin, Associate Justice bal the Superior Court of Massachusetts, LL.D. ; Mre. Leare Anderson 
Author, Boston and Washington, LL.D.; Albert 8. Meredith, Professor-Blect eof Educational Administration 
New York Untoeretty, Hertford, Conn., LL.D.; G. Bromley Oenam, President of DePouw University 
Oreencestle, Ind., LAtt.D.; Herbert J. he = President of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, ia., LL.D 


Gregg, unknown, unheralded, arrived in man was destined to become in the future an 

Boston to start teaching the system of important factor in the economic life of liter 
shorthand he had originated. His capital was ally hundreds of thousands of its youth 
his courage and a burning conviction that he Last Jume Mr. Gregg was called to the 
had something to give to the world that the annual Commencement Exercises of Boston 
world needed. No one had ever heard of his University to receive—with eleven other dis- 
shorthand system. The world was indifferent tinguished American citizens—an honorary 
because it was then in the throes of one of degree for his outstanding contribution in the 
the greatest economic depressions in its his- _ field of commercial education 
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And what a contrast the two pictures offer! 
The first is one of an optimistic young man 
reaching the friendly America, fired 
with an ambition to arouse the youth of the 
country to the possibilities for the economic 


shore S of 
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independence that skill in shorthand and type- 
writing offers, and to provide the medium that 
would help youth to realize 
second is of a man of ripe ¢ xperience and the 
wisdom that comes through the years, whose 


its ambitions. The 





President Marsh of Boston University Congratulates Dr. Gregg 
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many of the universities 
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The honor conferred on Mr. Gregg is sym 
bolic. By its act the University not only gave 
recognition to him for his contribution, but also 
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A Trainload of Bosses 


By Thomas J. Ryan 


HE rich passenger and I sat in luxurious 
chairs. Soft, thick under 
our feet. We were warm and content 
I wrote with 
dictated a 


carpet was 


after our dining-car breakfasts. 
ease, even though time he 
word I could measure off, mentally, about 
ninety feet more from New 
York. Past the windows rushed a crazy pat 
tern of distorted rectangles on a background 
of snow-clad, Indiana cornfields. The Twen 
tieth Century Limited was approaching Chi 
cago 

“How 
asked the passenger 

He was a man of enormous power in the 
America. Probably his 
question would have sounded, to some stenog 
raphers, like the summons of opportunity. 
But I declined. I preferred to ride the Century 
and be the secretary of its amazing clientele, 


every 


separating me 


would you like to work for me?” 


economic scheme of 


rather than devote myself to a single boss 

I tried to explain, and grew embarrassed 
until I saw an understanding twinkle in his 
eyes. In the hours that he had slept on the 
run from New York, his fortune had been 
swollen by an amount probably much greater 
than I earn in a year. In terms of money we 
did not speak the language; but in 
affection for our work we were kindred spirits. 
Maybe the work he offered would be as in- 
teresting as my own; but I am afraid I should 
miss the excitement, the variety, the day-by- 
day thrill of working on this great railroad 
train. You see, I am more than a stenog- 
rapher—I am a railroad man. 

Even that does not express the fascination 
of my job, because the Twentieth Century 
Limited is more than a train. It is a velvet- 
carpeted corridor between New York and 
Chicago. The people who pass and repass its 
length year after year are as much a part of 
it as one of its gold-braided conductors, or 
Bob Butterfield, who began his apprenticeship 
as an engineman when General Grant was 
alive, or, for that matter, myself. That, I 
suppose, is the true explanation of my attach- 
I am a part of this marvelous mech- 


same 


ment. 
anism. 

When I start through the train at the be- 
ginning of my run to make up the register 
of passengers, I always get a thrill of antici- 
pation. Who will request me to enter a 
drawing-room or compartment? J. P. Mor- 
gan? Mary Pickford? Julius Rosenwald? 
Mrs. Fiske? John D. Rockefeller, Jr.? A 
bishop? Norma Talmadge? Arthur Bris- 
bane? Fanny Brice? Ambassador Dawes? 
Lily Damita? It may be none of these or any 


of them. It may be some cloak and suit sales 
man or an African big game hunter ; an Indian, 
rich with Oklahoma oil royalties, or Sinclair 
Lewis, rich with another sort of royalties 


A* I move along the train corridor, inviting 
them to give their names in case a tel 
gram should come, many ask for a variety of 
things. Some college boys may wish a talking 
machine and a couple of dozen records. Ca 
I get them? Surely. I will 
Cleveland. Several of the men may have dis 
covered in a preliminary study of the dining 
car menu that there is no pheasant, and they 
would like pheasant 
ahead 


wire ahead to 


For this, too, I can wire 
Another passenger may have detected 
alarming symptoms in an abdominal pain. Ii 
there is no physician registered among the pas 
sengers, I can meet this situation also by 
wiring ahead 

One day last November, when we reached 
Cleveland, a man 
stock market declining 
Earlier that day, in Chicago, he had given in 
structions to his broker for execution on the 
following day 


business discovered that 


prices were again 


decline, he 
He dic 
tated to me the message to be wired to his 
broker. As we rushed toward the next signal 
tower, I leaned from the platform of the ob 
servation car, with his message tightly rolled 
in a newspaper, and tossed it out. The tower 
man was alert. He waved his arm, and I saw 
him come down to pick up the message. But 
the passenger was nervous 

“We can send the telegraph company a re 
quest for a report when they deliver the mes 
sage,” I told him. So, at the next signal tower, 
I tossed off another tightly rolled newspaper 

It was after midnight when we reached 
Buffalo, but the passenger was wide awake 
and anxious. Then I appeared with the tele 
graph company’s confirmation of the delivery 
of his message. 


Because of the 
wished to cancel those instructions. 


HEN I get to my home in Chicago, 
I always find my family eager to learn 
what celebrities I have encountered. My boys 
want to know if I have seen Jack 
sey or Gene Tunney; my sixteen-year-old 
daughter wants to hear all about Norma 
Shearer or any other moving picture actresses 
who may have been on the train. My wife is 
most concerned about my getting plenty of 
sleep. 
Not so long ago, one man had to have 
forty contracts drawn up before he stepped 
from the train in Grand Central Terminal, 


Demp 
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New York. We finished the last of his work 
while the train was rolling along the Hudson 
River, opposite West Point. 

We train stenographers are not obliged to 
work all night, and we expect to be compen- 
sated by the passenger who requires the extra 
service. We are paid, as salary, one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars a month, but I do not 
believe many of the men would continue in this 
work if that was all they made. Fees adda 
varying amount Public stenographers in 
hotels charge, usually, a quarter for each letter 
they type, or at the rate of a dollar a thousand 
words. This schedule is adopted as a fair basis 
of compensation by most of our passengers. 

The largest sum ever given to me by a pas- 
senger was twenty dollars, on my first trip. 

For a while I hoped that a twenty-dollar 
fee was going to be a commonplace, but I was 
too sanguine. Since then, I have had as much 
as ten dollars from an individual, but never 
more; the total in fees never equals my salary. 
Moreover, tne volume of work is decreasing 

On a Westbound trip, not long ago, a man 
summoned the stenographer and proceeded to 
dictate his will. In it he stated that it was an 
emergency instrument, designed to make sure 
that his wife would inherit none of his property 

“Are you quite sure this paper would be 
acceptable to a probate court?” asked the 
stenographer 

“Well,” said the passenger, “it is the best 
I can do under the circumstances. I’m on my 
way to Reno and I’m not taking any chances 
of being killed en route and having my wife 
inherit. This revokes another will under which 
she would have inherited everything.” 

Many passengers will dictate letters to me 
that they would not permit their own secre- 
taries to hear or see. 

“What I am going to give you now,” one 
of them said to me, “is a report on the em- 
ployees of certain branch offices of my com- 
pany. Some are to be fired, some promoted, 
some shelved, and others are on trial. My 
secretary's a nice girl and all that, but she is 
related to one of the men named in this report 
and a friend of some of the others. Could she 
withstand the temptation to tell them some- 
thing they won't learn for themselves for 
several months? I don’t think so. Anyway, 
I'm not going to give her the chance.” Then 
he proceeded to dictate. 


AS a year ago a passenger from the 
South asked me if I could write out some 
Ata 


time fixed in the contract the hotel was to 


contracts covering the sale of a hotel. 


pass to its new owners. Bills unpaid at that 
moment were to become payable to the pur- 
chaser. The furnishings, silverware, linen, 
crockery, and other physical assets were all 
listed in the contract. You would have sup- 
posed that the man had thought of every tiny 
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detail. But when he was quite through I 
asked if he would be annoyed if I made a 
suggestion. 

“By no means,” he said heartily. 
is it?” 

“I notice,” I said, “that you have fixed the 
time for the transfer of this property as mid- 
night, December 31. Wouldn't it be a good 
idea to make it some hours later ?” 

“What for?” he said. 

“Well, New Year’s Eve in a hotel is an 
occasion for heavy spending. Lots of parties 
will be in progress. They will be eating your 
food before midnight; but they will be paying 
their bills after midnight to your successor.” 

“What a fool I am!” he exclaimed. “I'd 
completely lost sight of New Year’s Eve. We 
do eight or ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
business that night.” 

Certain travelers 
Century Limited with an intensity that would 
be a credit to them even in their own offices 
One is Arthur 
escorted by a 
other appliances. 

He reads many newspapers. In fact, he 
devours them. His method is to cut off the 
left-hand margin of a newspaper so that he 
handles each one as a series of separate sheets 
He shears a cutting from one of these, and 
hurls the rest to the floor. In the course of 
two or three hours, he and the secretary be- 
come buried to their waists in an accumulation 
of crumpied newspapers. From time to time 
what he has written will be handed to me to 
be dispatched by telegraph. 

Mr. Brisbane's employer, William Randolph 
Hearst, the newspaper publisher, usually has 
several men with him when he travels. 

Sometimes, when I ask the occupants of a 
compartment for their names for the register, 
the woman wiil pipe up, “Doctor Jones,” and 
then Doctor Jones will raise his voice and 
say emphatically, “Mister Jones.” He knows 
very well that if some passenger gets a head- 
ache or other malady I will be back 
tapping on the door. Now, I am inclined to 
sympathize with the doctors. At home, they 
are likely to be interrupted by ailing patients 
every minute of the day; certainly they ought 
to be allowed to be free from such calls when 
traveling. Nevertheless, when a doctor is 
betrayed by his wife, I always put a symbol 
down beside his name just in case some pas- 
senger becomes seriously ill. In such a situ- 
ation I know what is the duty of a physician 
as well as he does. He may sigh and cuss, 
but he will respond. 


HEN telegrams are put aboard the 
train after passengers have retired, it 
is the custom of the train stenographers to 
open the messages. It would be foolish to 
awaken a soundly sleeping man to give him 


“What 


work on the Twentieth 


Brisbane He comes aboard 


secretary, a dictaphone, and 


some 
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some inane message; but it would be worse 
than foolish to withhold some vital piece of 
information 

When a death message 
thing the train stenographer does is to rush 
to the conductor with a request to hold the 
train at the station until delivery has been 
accomplished. 

“I have bad news for you,” I told a man 
whom I had to awaken at Cleveland on one 
trip. “Will you wish to get off?” 

“I was expecting it,” he said, and tears be- 
gan to stream down his face. “Yes, I shall 
want to catch the first train going the other 
way.” 

One time in the club car I approached a 
man who had declined to give me his name 
for the register 

I handed him the small yellow envelope, 
which he opened with shaking fingers. Then, 
after a quick glance, he dropped into his seat, 
his face contorted by grief 

“How did you find me?” he asked, the next 
“There 
wasn't 


arrives, the first 


morning, as we approached New York 
are five sections of this train and I 
registered. I don’t understand.” 

“It was easy enough,” I explained. 
of every telegram 
addressed to the 


placed 


“A copy 


Century 1s 
each sec- 
only 


aboard 
tion. I had 
three people who 
were not regis- 
tered, and two of 
them were women.” 
Once, when the 
Century was | 
crowded, an ex 
tremely tall, broad 
shouldered man 
with a dark 
tache was 
ing quietly in the 
car. 


mus- 
stand- 


observation 
There were no va 
cant chairs, and 
Mr. William Marr, 
dean of the Cen a) 
tury stenographers, — 
invited the man to 
occupy his chair 
until he completed 
some work 
where on the train. 

In about twenty minutes he returned. The 
man was still seated there in Marr’s chair. 

“I’m sorry; I'll have to ask you to vacate,” 
said Marr. 

“That’s all right. I’m just through. I thank 
you very much.” The polite and gracious 
stranger arose and left the car. 

“Hey,” said one of the other 


else- 


passengers, 
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“you got a swell nerve. That fellow you just 
put out of your seat was J. P. Morgan.” 
Naturally, much of the work that I do for 
passengers is trivial. On the breast of my 
gray uniform tunic is embroidered the word 
Stenographer. Infrequent travelers usually are 
as eager to see me in action as if I were some 
new and fascinating slot machine. Sometime 
before the journey ends I may expect them to 
dictate letters to be written on train stationery, 
informing the folks at home that they are on 
the Century. And I am always pleased to 
discover that the world contains people who 
a ride on the Twentieth Century 
something worth writing home 


realize that 
Limited is 
about. 

Occasionally I have encountered a cele- 
brated rascal. I remember one man who was, 
for a time, a frequent traveler. He was ac 
customed to invent errands for me; and grad 
ually I came to realize that he was deliberately 
cultivating my acquaintance. One night | 
handed him a telegram while the train 
speeding away from Buffalo. 

“Where's the 
reading the message 

I told him we would not stop again for 
Pres 


sent tor 


was 


he asked, after 
I had given him 


next stop?” 


several hours 
ently he 
again. He said 


he was ill. 


a le 


RY, 


“Something |! 
ate,” he com 


plained. I offered 


for him, but he only 
groaned 
“I’m dying,” he 
said, “I'll 
live till the 
stop. Can't you 
have the train 
stopped so I can 
get to a hospital?” 
Away I rushed 
to find the con 
ductor. As soon as 
I reported to him, 
= he nodded and 
A Y agreed to stop the 
~0 a train in the small 


>. 


>. to do what | could 
aN 


never 
next 


town we were then 
approaching 

“Have him ready 
to get off,” he 
Accordingly, I helped the man into 
while that a 
man so desperately ill could have such a sharp 


directed 
his overcoat, wondering all the 


look in his eves 

I remained with the passenger until he was 
on the platform, explained quickly to the sta- 
tion master that he needed immediate medical 
care, and was swinging aboard once more 
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when I noticed that the dying passenger was 
standing apparent difficulty. 

“I feel better already,” he shouted to me 
as the train moved past him. Then he grinned. 
Suddenly it dawned on me that it had all been 
an elaborate pretense to get the train stopped. 
I was furious Later, I discovered the char- 
acter of the man and the nature of the enter- 
prise that required such trickery. He was the 
agent of a gang of narcotic drug peddlers. 
Each of his trips on the Century had been 
part of a scheme to transport his hideous mer- 
chandise from New York to the West. It was 
carried in trunks, shipped as ordinary baggage. 
But the federal agents, whom he had evaded 
by slipping from the train, finally captured 


erect with no 


HE vast majority of Century passengers, 
however, are representative of the best 
things in America. Julius Rosenwald, whether 
he rides East or West, receives telegraphic 
reports at every stop. Whether these concern 
affairs of the great mail-order house of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company or one of the philan- 
thropies which he supports, I know they are 
important and a part of the great current of 
American life 
I can divine an equal importance in the 
twenty hours of rest that come to James 
Simpson, the head of Marshall Field and 
Company, of Chicago, when he relaxes behind 
a drawing-room door, his seat deeply piled 
with books and magazines. Similarly, too, 
the Twentieth Century is shuttling an im- 
portant thread into the American fabric when 


(Reprinted from the April “American” 
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it carries Samuel Insull, who directs the sale 
of more electric energy, I imagine, than any 
other living man. Mr. Insull receives many 
telegrams as he travels, but he rarely sends 
any 

Melvin A. Traylor, the president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, usually has a few 
letters to dictate to me when I encounter him, 
Victor Bendix, of South Bend, 
in whose brain was first born the idea 
which cranks most 


and so does 
Indiana, 
for that 
automobiles. 

President Cosgrave of the Irish Free State 
was under a similar compulsion. His private 
car was attached to the Century on a westward 
trip, and what he had to say to correspondents 
I later read in their dispatches. But I heard 
a brogue the reporters could not transmit. A 
kindly man and a busy one was this leader ot 
the Irish people, and my affection for him grew 
when he expressed his amazement at the size 


mechanical hand 


of our locomotives, even though a Ryan may 
be expected to know blarney when he hears it 
I have heard a Mammy song vibrating the 
door of Al Jolson’s compartment at shaving 
time; I have Norma Talmadge 
when I handed her a telegram; I have seen 
Jack Dempsey clench his fists as he dictated 
a crisp and forcefully phrased message; I have 
overheard Charlie Chaplin tell a funny story; 
I have seen General Dawes smoke his pipe, 
with his feet propped higher than his head. 
No, I do not think I shall ever be tempted 
into other work; I am too deeply interested in 
all these bosses of mine who ride on the 
Century. 
by special 


seen smile 


permission of the publishers) 


Royal Portable-Gregg Contests to Be Resumed 


| di enarngr A in the first Royal Portable- 
Gregg Transcription Contests which ap- 
peared in the May and June issues of the 
Gregg Writer was so great (more than 1,000 
letters were received in the preliminary spring 
series) that the Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., has decided to continue them during the 
fall and winter season. 

Twelve prizes will be given each month, 
together with a grand prize of a Royal Port- 
able Typewriter awarded at the end of this 
winter series for the best paper submitted 
in any one of the individual monthly contests. 
To make it possible for the greatest number 
to win prizes, no contestant may win the same 
individual monthly prize more than once. 

Advertisements written in Gregg Shorthand 
are the basis of these contests. Educational 
in character, they advise students to devote a 
definite period each day to home practice of 


both Gregg and typing—recommending, natu- 
rally, the purchase of a Royal Portable. 

The country-wide interest in the two spring 
contests was evidenced by the addresses shown 
in the report of the winners: 

First Prize: Florence Henrickson, 33 Chapin 
Road, Holden, Massachusetts 
Second Prize: Eva Handloser, 4652 W. 
Highway, Detroit, Michigan 
June—First Prise: Helen Maschger, 206 W. Capitol 
Ave., Springfield, [llinois 
Second Prize: Beatrice Rasmussen, Y. W. C. A., 
San Jose, California 


May 


Vernon 


These young ladies are deserving of sincere 
congratulations, as considerably more than a 
thousand very excellent papers were received 
and the quality of the work submitted was high. 

All readers of the Gregg Writer are urged 
to participate in Royal’s fall and winter con- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 


| dhe LEARNER, 


Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


eS 


UR hearty good wishes go out to you 
for complete success in the important 

work you are undertaking as you enter 
upon the study of shorthand. We should like 
to shake hands with every one of you, and to 
talk to you about your work and your aspira 
tions, but as this is impossible we must con 
tent ourselves with doing what we can to aid 
and encourage you through this, the Learner's 
department of the Gregg Writer. 

The Learner’s department is your depart 
Its columns will be devoted to helpful 
suggestions and to supplementary dictation 
material that will prove an interesting test of 
your mastery of the theory principles and that 
will asist you in acquiring a facile style of 
shorthand, 


ment 


writing 


The Right Start 


shorthand, like success in any 
depends largely upon the interest 
the student takes in the subject. We want 
you to realize, therefore, that shorthand is an 
fascinating study. If you do not 
it for its own sake, you will before 
many have been studied. Think of 
shorthand as the highest and most efficient 
form of writing, which, in itself, is the greatest 
invention of man, Be proud that you are 
learning to record language by means of the 
graceful, mysterious curves, straight lines, and 
circles that make up the alphabet of shorthand 

The possession of shorthand has been coveted 
by the wisest of men and women, for it is far 
more than a practical instrument in com 
mercial work. It is a valued personal accom- 
plishment in every walk of life. Attack your 
daily lesson therefore from the viewpoint of 
the artist rather than from that of the bread- 
and-butter earner, who sees in shorthand 
merely a convenient tool to use in laying the 
foundation of his business career 

All expert shorthand writers have devoted 
a great deal of time to the reading of artistic 
shorthand notes. If you are constantly reading 


Success in 


other study, 


intensely 
already love 
lessons 


the notes of expert shorthand writers, you will 


unconsciously imitate in your own shorthand 
execution and artistic pro 


Your 
1 


larged 


writing the facile 


portion of the outli you have read 
writing vocabul: will be rapidly et 
and your ability to read th 0 of others 
» you to read your own notes fluently 
Manual, 


Readius gs,” the 


will hel; 

Read the shortha plates in the 
“Speed Studies,” 
Gregg Writer, and the various 
them as fluently as 


raded 
orthand 
re aders until you ¢ read 


you can re newspaper 


In writing shorthand, is not sufficient to 
know rrectly You 
must also be able to write it quickly. To re 
move all hesitancy in writing 
tice an outline until you can write it 
dictation at the rate of at least thirty 
a minute during the early part of your course. 
Write the second outline better than the first, 
the third better than the second, and so on 
until, by comparing last outline with the 
model in the text, you are saan that you 


how to write a word c 


therefore, prac 
irom 


words 


your 
can write from dictation a well-proportioned 
outline witl 


in Interesting Plan 


We have found that students’ ability to 
outlines by repetition differs greatly 


ulhcient tor 


master 


From five to ten repetitions are 


the majority of students. The following in 
teresting way of practicing outlines will insure 
that you will read every outline you write 
and will automaticall check ill arelessly 
vritten o 

Suppose that you are to practi the fifteen 


outlines in 


1. Rule 

; - before 
rthand outline the fifteen words 
3. Close the and write the 


is t econd column 
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4. Turn the first column underneath, so that it is 
completely hidden from view. 5. In the third column 
write the shorthand outlines for the words that you 
have written in the second column, 6. Turn back the 
second column as you did the first, and transcribe in 
the fourth column the outlines you have just written 
7. Repeat this process until the six columns are filled. 


If you have concentrated upon your prac- 
tice, you will find that the six repetitions of 
each outline in this manner have been suf- 
ficient to enable you to write these fifteen out- 
lines from dictation at a fairly rapid speed. 
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The complete mastery of shorthand is worthy 
of your best efforts. The reward is large and 
the future fascinating. If you devote your- 
self earnestly to your assignments and follow 
your teacher’s directions conscientiously, there 
can be no such thing as failure for you. Make 
up your mind, then, that you will bend all your 
thoughts and energy towards the complete 
mastery of the “Winged Art,” one of the most 
valuable personal accomplishments of this 
Twentieth Century. 


How Do You Study? 


O you, in studying your lesson, pick out 

of each paragraph of your text the prin- 
cipal thought and study it until you understand 
it thoroughly and can express its meaning in 
your own words? 

Or do you try to memorize whole sentences, 
so that you can repeat them word for word? 

Some students use the first method, others 
use the second method. 

In learning to write shorthand, your first 
endeavor is to understand the principle or rule 
that you are studying. If memorizing the exact 
words of the text will help you to understand 
its meaning, then memorize them. The test 
of your understanding is your ability to write 
correct outlines, not your ability to repeat 
rules word for word. 

As you read your lesson, your pen should 
be in your hand, your notebook should be open 
before you, and you should write the outlines 
illustrating the theory contained in the sen- 
tences you are studying. In this way your eyes 
will aid your brain, as you actually see before 
you the application of the principle. 

You will find the following comments help- 
ful to you in mastering the principles contained 
in the first three chapters of the Manual. 


Chapter One 


HE number that precedes each of the 
following comments is the paragraph num- 
ber in the Anniversary Edition of the Manual. 
1. “Shorthand is written by sound.” This 
is the first statement in your text and a simple 
one, easily understood. But its simplicity mis- 
leads many beginners, and they pass it by too 
quickly, only to be reminded of it later in a 
rather embarrassing manner when their teacher 
finds that they have written a word according 
to its spelling instead of its sound. Take a few 
moments, therefore, at this time to test your 
ear with such words as these: 
calm am ready rédi 


claim kidm league lég 
You will notice that in writing by sound 
you do not need a separate shorthand character 


for the letter c, as hard ¢ is represented by 
k and soft c by s. The soft sound of g, as in 
gem, is represented by j. The letter y, which 
is sounded like short i, is written with the 
small circle. 


Distinguishing the Characters 


2. “The consonants are arranged in pairs 
and are distinguished by a difference in length.” 
This statement contains the second major 
point to be learned in writing shorthand. The 
only feature that distinguishes a k from a g, 
an r from an J, or a ¢ from a d is a difference 
in their lengths. From the first lesson, there- 
fore, train your hand to write each character 
the proper length with relation to the other 
characters. Accuracy of proportion is not new 
to your hand. In writing the longhand char- 
acters for e and /, for example, you distinguish 
between the two letters merely by their 
lengths—writing the / longer than the e. The 
same is true of the letters » and m—m has one 
more loop than n., 

Just how long a shorthand character should 
be written need not be stated in so many six- 
teenths of an inch. Some students will write 
larger shorthand outlines than others, just as 
they write larger longhand outlines. Generally 
speaking, however, the smaller the outlines the 
higher the speed. The outlines in the Anni- 
versary Edition of the Shorthand Manual 
should be taken as your standard: 


Brief Forms 


3. “Many frequently recurring words are 
represented by simple alphabetic characters.” 
In this statement you are introduced to one of 
the greatest time-savers in the shorthand 
writer's equipment—“brief forms.” Several 
studies of the most commonly used words in 
the English language have shown that some 
three hundred words make up over fifty per 
cent of the words used in spoken English. The 
shorthand outlines for these three hundred fre- 
quently recurring words have been abbreviated 
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as much as possible and a mastery of these 
outlines, called “brief forms,” will give you a 
large practical shorthand vocabulary within a 
very short time. In order to make it easy for 
you to learn these brief forms, a few of them 
are included in each unit through Chapter VI. 
Unit 18 contains the last group. Paragraph 2, 
Unit 1, he first twenty-two of these 
brief represented by simple alphabetic 
characters 


contains ft 


iorms, 


Phrasing 


4. The joining of simple words is a great 
help to speed and should not be deferred until 
the habit of writing these words separately has 
been formed. This joining, which is called 
“phrasing,” should be used from the moment 
In your 
repetition practice of the brief forms, there- 
practice them in single phrases wherever 
Paragraph 31, page 15, introduces a 

The following additional 
pages 27 and 28 of the 
“Gregg Speed Studies,” 
should also be practiced until you can execute 


you begin to learn the brief forms. 
tore, 
possible 
few of these phrases 
phrases, given on 
Anniversary Edition of 


each one of them accurately at a rapid speed: 


Frequent-Phrase Drill 

their, of-his, of-that, 
those, of-what 
in-that, in-this, in- 


of-the, of-it, of-our, of 
f-them, of-this, of-your, of-all, of 
n: in-the, in-it, in-our, 


Key: of 


in-his, 
in-those 

may-be, will-be, to-be 
at-that, at-this, at-those. 
] and the, 
and-be, and-is, 
and-may. 


¢: can-be, would-be, could-be, 

at: at-the, at~ 

and z . 
and-they, and-their, and-will, and-I-will, 
and-that, and-was, and-with, and-like, 

is: he-is, it-is, is-it, there-is, is-there, that-is, is-that, 
this-is, is-this. 


at-their, 


and.am, and-l-am, and-are, and-not, 
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The purpose of joining these common words 
is to eliminate the 
lifting the pen. The 
lift is equal to a stroke and, therefore, that 


loss of time occasioned by 


theory is that each pet 
every word joined saves the time equivalent 
to that used in writing a stroke. This saving 
however, is made only if there is no hesitan 
in joining the words. Phrases, th 
useful only if thoroughly mastered. 
remember that, in mastering 
at the same time mastering 
posing the phrase 

We are 
learning to phrase at this time 
that must think of spe 
accuracy while you are lear 
An initial speed of from 40 to 60 


retore, 


, ‘ 
y 1 choot 
ou sho 


emphasizing the 


you 
lementary 
principles. 
words a minute is easily obtained if you master 
the brief 

you in the first six chapter 


forms and frequent phrases given 
‘ 


1¢€ Manual. 


sort 


Punctuation 


5. In taking dictation, if you lect to 
the end of a sentence, you will have diff 


in transcribing or reading notes 


ilty 
back your 
appreciate this fact 


some do not 


beginners 
and when the dictation is a little too rapid for 
Do not fall into this 


hand to put in every period 


them, they omit periods. 
habit. Train your 
and also the other marks of pun 
This habit 


ke your trans ing easier 


tuation given 


in Paragraph 5 rmed now will 


Sent nce Drill 


6. The purpose of the sentence drill in Para 
graph 6 of the Manual is twofold: first, to 
increase your interest by showing you that you 
can write connected matter in the first lesson; 
second, to show you that most of 
tice in building up a shorthand vo 
should be devoted to connected matter. 
dictation of lists of words is necessary 
your time in mastering them, but this dictation 
should be kept down to the minin 
ion of letters and 


The 


to save 


lum, 
mit a large amount of dicta 
articles similar to the dictation ) 
in actual business 


uu will receive 


Vowels and Vowel Markings 


7. Students have dif reading back 


their 
and the a vowel too sn 


notes if they make the ¢ vowel too large 
Make the e vowel 
as small as you can without closing up the 
circle, and the a vowel quite 


8. The text 


are occasionally needed 


large. 
dot and the dash 
It is advisable, there- 


says that the 
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fore, for 
until you 
it hesitatior 


you to practice marking the vowel 
feel that 
when they 


sounds you can use them 


withor 
Circle Joinings 


14-18. The 
joinings skillfully 


speedy shorthand writer executes 
After you have learned the 
correct way to join the circles to curves and 
straight lines, practice the penmanship pointers 
Anniversary Edition of “Speed 
Paragraphs 3 to 8, and the 
drill on circle joinings, Paragraph 10 
drills will be especially helpful to you in train 


given in the 
Studies,” review 


These 


ing your hand to execute joinings skillfully. 


Reading and Dictation Practice 


13, 25, 32 


Your 


should be the same as 


shorthand reading speed 
your speed in reading 
h plate 
Make a long 
and ask 
member of your family or a friend to dictate it 
to you, the first about 20 
minute, repeating at increased speed until you 
can take the dictation easily at from 40 to 60 
words a minute. Stop after each dictation to 
read it back and to compare your notes with 
the plate in your text. You will find your 
classroom progress will be most rapid if you 
can get this supplementary dictation in the 
preparation of your lesson 


the same matter in print. Reread eac 
until you reach this standard 
some 


hand transcript of each plate 


time at words a 


Writing Practice 


knowledge of the 
Your teacher's corrections 


33. This is a test of your 
theory principles 
will show you instantly just what part of the 
chapter you should review and also what pet 
manship drills you should practice to eliminate 
errors in 


proportion, joining, etc It is not 


wise to practice the outlines you write in this 
test until after your teacher has corrected them 
and 
accurate outlines 

Let us here the ten important 
points we have called to your attention: 


you are sure that you are practicing 


summarize 


Write by sound 

Observe accurate proportion 

Memorize the brief forms and frequent phrases. 
Start now to form the phrasing habit 
Take time to mark the end of every 
when taking dictation. 

Make the ¢ circle very small and the a circle 
large. 

Learn the vowel markings so that you can use 
them when necessary. 
Practice the shorthand 
“Speed Studies” 
ings skillfully 
Otain a shorthand reading speed equal to your 
speed in reading print 


sentence 


penmanship drills in 


until you can execute all join 
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Welcome frequent tests of your knowledge of the 
theory and of your riting skill. Analyze yo 


| 


own errors an wssist r teacher in mas 


review as helpful a e to yor 


Chapt er Two 


l ET us now cor r the new principles 
explained 1 er ng in mind 


the important 


ou can 


will find 


Test your cal 
write them accurately 


the others easy: 


chéch 


’ 


Observe Correct Proportion 


You must now tra our hand t 


strokes of three differ ] le yths at the mstant 
shorthand chat 


write 


command of the brait The 
for p, b, and left-motion s are alike 
for the differences in their lengths 
therefore, that 
importance. Make 
short, and the 6, »v, 
almost touching the 


acters 
except 
You can readily see, accurate 


ot utmost 


proportion is 
the s and sh strokes very 
and 7 strokes 


upper line. 


very long, 


Memorize the Brief Forms and Freque nt 


Phrases 


Paragraphs 41, 44, 53, 54, 55, 60, 61, and 62 
are your memory this chapter 
You must be letter-perfect in every outline. If 
you forget the outlines for these words and 
phrases when taking dictation, you will have 
no kind prompter behind the scenes to help 


selections for 


you In practicing these outlines, remember 
that you will kill two birds with one stone if 
learn the brief forms in their natural 
Paragraph 34, page 40, of the Anni- 
Edition of “Speed Studies” will give 
phrases 


you 
phrases. 
versary 
group of additional 


you a irequent 


ising the brief forms you have learned thus far 


Shorthand Penmanship Drills 


Pages 31 to 39, inclusive, of “Speed Studies” 
provide some excellent penmanship drills that 
will help you to execute rapidly the new join- 
ings given in this chapter. The joinings of s 
before, between, and after strokes will prob 
ably require much more drill than any of the 
other joinings. Practice all the words in 
Paragraphs 49, 50, and 51 by the repetition 
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method we suggested, until you feel you have 
mastered the joining of the s to all the other 
characters 


Shorthand Reading Speed 


You have three more pages of shorthand in 
Chapter II to read and reread until you reach 
your speed standard. Those students who use 
the Anniversary Edition of “Graded Readings” 
will enjoy particularly the short stories, “A 
Sailor of France,” page 7; “Up in the Air,” 
page 9; and “Cleaning Attic,” page 11. 


Chapter Three 


F py we find it most helpful to devote 
a few moments to the first rule in the 
“Write by 

Here is a list of some words in Chapter ITI 
illustrating the use of the 6-hook to 
the sound of aw. This list illustrates how simple 
spelling could be 


cally! 


text: sound,” 
express 


made if we spelled phoneti 


é. 


A-Group 
A W-Group 
AU Giroup 


ov Group 


a-grout 1! 


aw-group law, draw . 
au-group: sauce, pause, taught, author 
hought, brought, sought 


tught 


on-aroup: ought 


An interesting and easy way to learn the 


outlines for groups of words is to make up 
sentences using as many of the words as pos 
sible, and have the sentences dictated to you 
The following sentences will serve as models 
for others in learning the aw words: 

He cau t the 1a ball im the hall 
I tauaht the 
I want the sauce brought here. 


r to crawl 


The proportion drill for this chapter consists 
in practicing a group of three brief forms—‘“of 
our will.” 


Avoid Unnecessary Angles 


As you progress with your shorthand theory 
you will learn several speed expedients. You 
have already learned a most important one, 
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A nother 
which 


that of phrasing frequent words. 
expedient is found in Paragraph 6/7, 
reads in part as follows: “To avoid an un 
necessary angle, the slant of the 6-hook is 
modified slightly,” etc. 

Unnecessary angles slow up the speed of the 
shorthand writer. Devote extra practice, there 
fore, to the words in Paragraph 68, and the 
increased speed that will result will amply re 
pay you for your labor. 

Another illustration of the 
unnecessary angles will be found in the drill 
on page 47 of “Speed Studies.” It is called th 

drill. Practice this drill, repeating 
yourself the words “so,” “friend-friendly.’ 


elimination of 


So fr 


Method of Expressing R 


Here is another speed expedient to add t 
your shorthand equipment. An excellent drill 
preparatory to your practice of Paragraph 73 
consists in writing the combinations ar and 
cr a few times until you 
definitely in mind. 

This will always be the motion you will 
use in expressing r. If your hand should ever 
hesitate over which motion to use, a few ar-er 


have left motion 


drills will prove a quicl 


The Rewe rse d Loop 


at first understand 
why a loop is used to express ers and ars, as 
explained in Paragraph 74. The following 
comparative-word drill will illustrate clearly 
why the outline for the lette: 
with such words 


Some students do not 


} 
s cannot be use 


tease days 


tears dares 


The Th Joinings 

On page 1, Paragraph 2, you learned the 
outlines for the brief forms “the,” “there,” and 
“their.” Paragraph 78 gives you a very simple 
rule to guide you in the use of these two th 
strokes. They are the same length as the 
outline for the letter ¢. The curves should be 
upright, leaving the line immediately, so that 
they will in no way resemble the small curves 
used for the letters & and rf. 

A large number of small common words are 
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written with the th stroke. Practice the fol- 
lowing drill until you can write the words at 
a high speed: 


the, they, that, this, these, ti 
with, within, other, thing-think 


On page 51 of “Speed Studies” you will find 
three groups of frequent phrases built around 
the words the, there, and they. You will find 
that you can already write them easily, and 
little more drill will 


your speed. 


just a greatly increase 


Learn by Analogy 
Many brief forms have a common charac 
teristic and can be learned more easily when 
grouped according to this characteristic. For 
example, there are a number of brief forms in 
which the initial letter w is omitted. It may 
help you to remember these forms by pra 
ticing the following drill: 


want, was, weak-week, well-wi went, were, what 


when, where-aware, with, without, woman, won-on 


rk. 


This helpful analogical grouping should be 
used in learning the derivatives of brief forms, 
particularly the plurals, the past tenses, and the 
ly and er derivatives. Many of these common 
derivatives have been arranged in convenient 
groups for you in “Speed Studies.” See espe 
cially the drills in Paragraphs 48 and 52. 


Supplementary Reading and Dictation 


Practice 


The ambitious, wide-awake shorthand stu 
dent thoroughly enjoys reading letters, stories, 
and articles written in beautiful shorthand by 
an expert writer. The artistic shorthand notes 
are a continual challenge to him to take his 
pen and attempt to imitate their fluency, their 
accurate proportion, their uniform slant. 

We are certain that you will read every word 
of the three pages of shorthand given in this 
department each month. As you read, we 
suggest that you encircle each new word and 
each new phrase as a reminder that you are 
to practice these new outlines and add them 
to your shorthand vocabulary. 
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A Timely Suggestion 
from Abroad 


HE schoo] 
jj many of you, and a timely 


. comes trom the head master 


month for 
suggestion 
! 1 one of the 
largest public commercial in Great 
Britain that it would be well for you to heed. 
Mr. Edgar C. Kee M.A L.C.P.. on The 
Head Master’s Page of The Are, takes occa- 

I ntion to the shorthand 


year begins this 


schools 


sion to Call spec al attention t 
notes published in this school magazine of the 
Aston Commercial School. The school is part 
of the educational system of the second largest 
sritish Isles, Birmingham, and is 
leader in the field of com 


city in the 
reputed to be a 
mercial education there 

Mr. Keey states that he considers the read- 
ing of well-written shorthand of vital impor 
tance to the student of the art, and as one of 
the best means of properly impressing the cor- 
rect forms on the mind, and he backs up his 
belief by increasing the amount of space 
used for shorthand plates in the school publi- 
cation 

“IT have pointed out after time that 
one of the surest ways of learning shorthand 
well is to read and study every possible ex 
ample of printed shorthand that you can,” he 


‘ ' ; ; 


until you can read every word of the 


time 


says, 
shorthand page.” 

Speaking of his own experience when learn- 
ing shorthand, Mr. Keey says that he never 


of reading shorthand 


if 


missed an opportunit 
“I used to take every shorthand magazine 
that my restricted pocket money would allow 
me to purchase.” That it was worth the 
effort is demonstrated by the complete mastery 
of shorthand that Mr. Keey enjoys both as a 
teacher and a writer of it. Shorthand has 
served him in a practical way, as a stenog 
rapher and in the reporting field, so that the 
suggestions he has to offer are not mere theory 
but come from a background of wide experi 


' 
his capacity f head 


; 


master of so 
he is able 


ence, In 
renowned an institute of learning, 
to pass on to the thousands of students who 
are following the shorthand course advice of 


real interest and value to them. 
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Grego Shorthand Acquires a 
New New York Home 


You are Invited to Visit These New Quarters Described 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


Vice-President, The (reqq Publishing Company 


HOEVER has enjoyed the experi 
into a home, 
new 


new 

new surroundings, furnishings, 
and new atmosphere will appreciate the feel- 
ings of our New York organization when we 
found ourselves in the headquarters at 
270 Madison Avenue. Owing to the growth 
of the business we have for a long time felt 
the need for more space to carry on our work 
effectively for schools, teachers, and students. 


ence of moving 


new 


So we moved! 


New Quarters Spacious and Beautiful 


The pictures that accompany this article will 
give only a faint idea of the beauty, spacious 
ness, and atmosphere of the new offices. Take, 
for example, the great reception hall which 
is the central feature around which the rest 
of the offices are arranged. This is capable 
of seating perhaps 150 people. It is beautifully 
paneled in wood of a rich brown color. The 
supporting columns, seen in the picture, are 
enclosed in French mirrors, which reflect vis 
tas of different parts of the room and give 
an additional air of spaciousness. The cross 
beams are artistically decorated in color in 
keeping with the paneled walls done in 
Jacobean style. The furnishings of the room 
are Jacobean in character—luxurious divans 
and chairs upholstered in green leather; 
parchment-shaded reading and side lamps shed 
a restful radiance of light; the rich, thick-piled, 
gold-colored carpeting furnishes a_ contrast 
that brings out the artistic values of all the 
other furnishings. 

Books furnish the motif for this great hall; 
they will be found everywhere; on tables placed 
here and there are collections of books de- 
voted to commercial education; bookcases, at 
convenient points, contain a complete collection 
of our books. 


The Executive Offices 


The executive offices are arranged on two 
sides of the great reception hall. In accord- 
ance with the modern idea of furnishings that 
create an atmosphere, the furnishing of these 
offices was studied with great care. Business 


men now realize that they spend as much time 
in their offices as they do at home and are 
aware of the fact that harmonious surround- 
ings contribute to the efficiency and pleasure 
of their work. 

Dr. Gregg’s suite of two rooms is located 
on the corner of Madison Avenue and Thirty- 
ninth Street and opens directly into the re- 
ception hall, as do the other executive offices. 
It is paneled in a rich brown imported wood 
and is furnished in the Jacobean style; apple 
green carpets and the hangings which pick up 
have just enough 
an interesting con- 
glass casement windows through- 


color scheme 


the general 
colorful design to furnish 


trast. Leace 
out carry out the interior decorative scheme 
To add still further to the artistic values, 
Dr. Gregg brought works of art from 
his collection. Conspicuous among these is an 
exquisite oil painting of a scene in Flanders, 
the work of Leon Dabo, which hangs over the 
rose-colored divan in the executive conference 


many 


room. 

The other offices, which 
open directly into the central reception hall, 
are furnished in keeping with the style of 
decoration employed in the reception room and 


executive also 


in Dr. Gregg’s private offices 


The Editorial and General Offices 
The central feature of the editorial depart 
ment is a large room surrounded on two sides 
by the office library, in which will be found 
an extensive collection of books relating to 
commercial education. Dr. Gregg’s private 
collection of shorthand books, which is one of 
the largest in the many of the books 
dating back hundreds of years, is also located 
The six private offices 
surround the 


world, 


in this department. 
devoted to editorial 
other two sides of the main room. 

To the west of the reception hall—but en- 
tirely separate—are located the offices of the 
Gregg Writer and the American Shorthand 
Teacher, the general offices of the publishing 
company, the filing department, the shipping 
department, and the mailing rooms. All of 
the latter are models of modern office efficiency 

(Continued on page 47) 


activities 
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Dr. Gregg’s Private Office, Looking from the Executive Conference Room 
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Dr. Gregq’s Private Office 





West Half of the Great Reception Hall, Looking Toward the Entrance 
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A Three-in-One Subj ect 


HORTHAND has long been noted for its 
S practical value. Its peculiar usefulness 
as a stepping-stone to other and greater 
things in life has made it one of the outstanding 
instruments of opportunity for the young man 
and woman entering the business world. As 
such it is generally recognized and employed. 
Less frequently, however, is another side of 
its usefulness perceived. For it is a many- 
sided instrument. It is utilitarian, vocational, 
and cultural, and not the least important of all 
is its cultural side, its ability not alone to give 
the means of a livelihood, or to furnish a handle 
to opportunity, but its undoubted faculty for 
better term we call 


developing what for a 
“brain power.” 

A prominent educator, the head of a famous 
institute of commercial training, said recently : 

“Why do the advocates of shorthand always 
emphasize its opportunity value over every- 
thing else? That is not its highest usefulness 
I consider it an educational subject of the 
highest order. It is impossible to learn short- 
hand and not improve your mental equipment 
at the same time. I learned shorthand, and I 
believe it gave more to me than any other 
subject that I studied.” 

The student beginning this month the study 
of pothooks and circles can feel that he is 
employing his time and his opportunities to 
the best possible advantage. He is acquiring 
a means for earning his daily bread after he 
leaves school; he is choosing as that means a 
craft that will take him into a position in 
industry which will enable him to learn its 
inner workings and afford him the fullest 
opportunity for displaying his worth; and 
with all, he is occupying his time upon a study 
that goes to the root of true education, a study 
that develops his thinking and codérdinating 
faculties. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out that in 
order to achieve these objects, or any one of 
them, the subject must be approached with 
sincerity and a desire to master it. With a 
purely utilitarian subject, the mistake is fre- 
quently made of regarding its mastery as a 
mere matter of manual practice, with little or 
no consideration given to the active mental 


effort that must go into it. Shorthand to be 
learned properly must be learned with the 
mind, and not with the hand, and therein lies 
its greatest value. So simple is it in its ele- 
ments that a certain facility can be acquired 
without great mental effort, but its complete 
mastery must always be a mental more than 
a manual endeavor. 

The stock in trade of the expert shorthand 
writer is words—an ample vocabulary, both in 
shorthand and in English. Words are the 
medium of all thought, and of all transmitted 
information. Thus, it is impossible for a truly 
proficient shorthand writer to be wholly 
thoughtless or uneducated; rather, he is likely 
to be both a good English scholar and a fairly 
capacious reservoir of general information. He 
cannot help it, if he masters his subject as it 
should be mastered 

The student of shorthand, as he progresses 
in the study, will find that the difference be 
tween a readable outline and an unreadable 
one is often not the fault of the outline itself 
or of the manner in which it was written. The 
defect is more likely to be in the mind of the 
student himself. Another, more experienced, 
writer can probably glance at the same out 
line, and to him its meaning will stand forth 
instantly. The difference is in the mental 
training behind the experienced writer. He 
knows that any shorthand outline is only a 
suggestion of the word it is intended to convey. 
Usually, it is abbreviated in one form or an 
other. In order to follow the suggestion 
through, he must know the word itself; other- 
wise, the most perfect outline would be futile. 
Furthermore, the word is probably dependent 
a great deal on context, and having from sound 
shorthand study learned a great deal about 
context—that is, about the kind of words which 
usually follow other words, and their proper 
grammatical relation to one another in the 
sentence—he is able to reason out the word 
immediately 

The student will learn that the better reader 
of shorthand—and reading is usually the hard 
est part of the study to the beginner—is the on« 
with the better English and shorthand vocab 
ulary and with the better grasp of the context 
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of the matter upon which he is writing. All 
this facility in reading does not come imme- 
diately, and there is no cause for discourage- 
ment if the student finds it lacking in himself 
at first; but it will come with honest concen- 
trated study of the subject. It is bound to, 
for that is really what the study of shorthand 
is, a practical study of vocabularies and con- 
texts. 

Fast writing will likewise follow the mental 
effort that is put into the study far more 
closely than the manual effort. Constant prac- 
tice in correctly forming the characters, and in 
the joinings, is of course essential, but the 
student wili find that his years of longhand 
penmanship practice will stand him in good 
stead in shorthand, for there are no move- 
ments in Gregg Shorthand that he has not 
made thousands of times in longhand. The 
secret of fast shorthand writing is, first, in 
possessing an ample English vocabulary, and, 
secondly, of having its shorthand equivalents 
impressed indelibly upon the mind, so that they 
flow off the pen point with exactly the same 
ease as you write a word or a sentence in 
longhand. 

But first the vocabulary must be there in 
English, and that is perhaps the supreme value 
of the study—its enforced knowledge of words, 
of grammar, and of context. It is therefore a 
practical education of the very highest cultural 
value that you are beginning this month 


Ty pehand 


YPING, it would seem, has outgrown its 


purely commercial aspect. It is today al- 
most a universal accomplishment. Time was 
when only the stenographer or the secretary 
was required to know how to manipulate a 
typewriter, but today people in all walks of 
life are buying portables and using them. 
Probably half the theses written in college 
are typed, and it is not unusual for high school 
students, and even the youngsters in the 
grades, to type their home assignments and 
contracts on the machine before turning them 
in to the teacher. And wise students they are, 
too! What teacher can flunk without com- 
punction a neatly-typed, easily-read assign- 
ment, though everything else about it may be 
several grades below the passing mark! 
It is an accomplishment that you can put 
to good use throughout your life, whether you 
remain in business, or whether you forsake it 
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for a calling far removed from the office or 
the counting house. With it you can accom- 
plish necessary daily tasks in a third the time 
it would require to do the same work in long- 
hand, not to speak of the saving of energy or 
the psychological gain in being able to put 
your thoughts in the attractive and permanent 
form of typing. Typing on a machine when 
it is expertly done 
it after you finish your commercial training— 
makes for orderliness of form and conciseness 


as you will be able to do 


of thought. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Harry Loeb Jacobs 


HE many friends of Mr. Harry Loeb 
Jacobs, president of Bryant-Stratton Col 
lege of Business Administration, Providence 
Rhode Island, will learn with deep sorrow ol 
the death of his wife, Mrs. Harriet E. Jacobs 
Mrs. Jacobs had been in poor health for a 
number of years and seriously ill for the past 
year. Up to the time of her illness, Mrs. 
Jacobs had been prominent in philanthropic 
and welfare work. She was active in Ameri- 
canization work and other welfare activities 
during the world war, and headed a division 
in the Salvation Army drive following the 
war. She also gave freely of her time and 
money to other charitable organizations. 
The Gregg Writer extends sincere sympathy 
to Mr. Jacobs, and to his daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Jacobs, and his son, E. Gardner 
Jacobs. 


Royal Portable-Gregg Contests 
(Concluded from page 10) 


tests. The conditions are simple and easily 
complied with. Even though the competition 
is certain to be very keen, the prizes are well 
worth striving for. 

The first of Royal’s new series of monthly 
contests and of a new contest being introduced 
by The General Pencil Company is announced 
in the advertising section of this issue. 
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All Power to You! 


Success in business is seldom owing to 


untractable and self-willed, but to the 


that 


‘ | 
here to take 


everybody ! Now 


vacation 13 over you are 
duties as students in quest of 


up your 


id experience that will « 


littie ship throug 
and zest you are about 


the knowledge a nable 
you better to steer your 
Full of vigor 
bark up 1 most en 
your shiy perfect trim you can run up 
sails and begin a voyage that will be full 
thrills Phe 


etimes—yjust to test 


yable c 


charm, power, and 
rough son 
good seamen—but keep your 
you, and prove yourse!f worth 
that awaits you 
course 


I frank 


into your 


upon the com] 


envy those of you who ar 

horthand texts and gingerly 

the keys of the typewriter for the first 
this month. How well I remember the excite- 
of taking that first letter in shorthand 
transcribing it for the principal of the 
Frightened? Yes, a little. But fear 


is efhciently trained 


time 


ment 
and 
school ! 
soon disappears when one 
to engage in the useful application of the arts 
one has learned to love so well 

How often as you were writing a theme or 
thesis for English you not 
wished that you might know some 
writing that first « 


your class have 
easier and 
lraft which 
si-d 


shorter way of 
needed revision and perfection before it 
be handed in! And how often have you 
not wished, as you watched the 
of a typist flick off letters and 
sentences on the machine, that 

that, too. The first surprise in store for you 
will be when you discover quickly you 
can learn to write a sentence and a letter in 
shorthand, and how read it. 
When you are far enough advanced to be able 
to write a letter on the typewriter you will get 
a “kick out of it,” as Admiral Byrd would 
say. All of these little surprises and moments 
of happiness that come with a 


agile fingers 


words and 
uu could do 


how 


easily you can 


hievement are 


greaiest degree of commonplace ¢ 


ymmon talents or original power which is 


ipactly 


Haalitt 


Enjoy them and your study 


ur course is completed 


hurly-burly of business 
become more complex 
pewriting 


and all 


surest 

t buss 

is truly 

wedge in m protessions I 
men and women who have used 
as a means of getting into medi- 
ary work, and teaching There 
day when capable stenog 

much in demand as now. No 

fession can get along without 

them. Bi ‘ar this in mind: The choicest 
reserved only for those who 
technical skill 


goal may be, 


positions 
acquire the highest degree of 
Whatever your 


hold you steady in 


st have one 
keep dreaming of success in attain 
uccessiul you will be. Mr. 

D I hat he has been dreaming all his 

life, and is life he worked to make his 

true You, too, can make your 

1 do the work that is 


Cregg 


drean ; come 


dreams come trt 


ork as interesting and 


To help m: 
productive as this Department pro 


- ‘ 
vides certificates and prizes for students in 


both shorthand and typewriting and conducts 
contest each year that is 
participated in by students in quarter 
of the These 


dence of your ability and 


a shorthand writin 
every 
awards are concrete evi 
shorthand 


globe 
skill in 
and typewriting As you read from time to 
time about the 
note the 
little additional effort on your part 
urself by 


achievements of others and 


various prizes that may be won with 


determine 
to distinguish y adding as many of 


these trophies to your collection as you can 
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Remember the greatest power lies in the most 
skillful hand, and determine here and now to 
master shorthand and typewriting, and become 
skillful in the use of them 

While instructions for the preparation of the 
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tests will be given each month, read carefully 
the suggestions that follow, and set your goals 
accordingly 

May you come abreast of the finishing line 


a winner! 


What Our Credentials Are 
The O. G. A. 


ey pera EMBERSHIP in the Order 
of Gregg Artists will be 

@) granted to you as soon as you 
Lew N acquire sufficient technique in 
EMBLEM] @ftistic shorthand writing skill 
OF THE| The value of a good style of 
ORDFR| writing can not be stressed too 
: often. Do not wait until you go 


into a business office before realizing the im 


notes to accurate transcrip 


portance of good 
tion, and, likewise, the 
transcription to h 
too late! There are several hundred thousand 
ee aA. over the world today, 
and Greggites wearing the little gold emblem 
pin may be found in quarter of the 
globe. Should fancy lure you far from home, 
you doubtless will find a hearty greeting from 
one of them. What an inspiration to 
work for membership in such a fine Order of 
ssional shorthand writers! 


importance otf correct 
It may be 
! 


Iding your job! 
} | 
ibers all 


men 


every 


some 
profe 


Ilow to Become a Member 


All that you must do is to write in your best 
style of shorthand, using either pen or pencil, 
the short test published in this magazine each 
month and marked “O. G. A. Test.” To make 


little contest 


are aw arded in 


/ ty 


work more interesting, a 
be introduced, for pins 
addition to the certificates of membership to 
students who more fluently 
rately than the average in a club of ten or 
qualifying papers sent in at one time. Bronze, 


' 
ciass 
may 

accu 


write and 


more 


silver, gold, or jewelled pins (depending on 
just how large the group is) will be awarded 
to the student writing the best specimen in 


friendly 
which one will 


competition 
win 


each club. This affords 
classmates to se« 


among 


the prize. 
Superior Merit Certificate 


To advanced shorthand writers and writers 
possessing a higher degree of writing skill, 
the Certificate of Superior Merit is available. 
To win this certificate, the highest award given 
for shorthand writing, is truly a distinction, 
and the hope of attaining it should be cherished 
by every student whose aim is to become ex- 
pert in stenography. Correct executional tech- 
nique is of as much fundamental importance 
as theory, and fluent and accurate shorthand 
writing must be carried hand in hand with 
theory practice and vocabulary building. 

Make this Superior Merit Certificate yours! 


The Order of Artistic Typists 





HEN you can produce a 
neat and accurate copy of 
the short plain copy test published 
in this magazine, will be 
awarded a Junior Certificate in 
Aerisric the O. A. T. This is not a speed 
TYPIST. certificate, but an evidence of your 
ability to turn out a well-arranged 
and attractive-looking page of typewriting. 
To the typist whose paper is rated the best in 
a club of ten or more qualifying papers sub- 
mitted together, and to any who arranges a 
particulariy artistic piece of work, we will 
give, in addition to the certificate, an O. A. T. 
pin or other prize. (Your teacher will give 
you full particulars about the school club 
awards. ) 
Neither of these tests is to be timed, since 


you 

















each is a test of your ability to arrange artis 
tically and typewrite perfectly a given piece of 
copy. The Senior test calls for skill in tabu- 
lation as well. 

There are two classes of O A, ie certifi- 
cates—Junior and Senior. Typists sufficiently 
advanced to be able to tabulate copy, and who 
already possess the Junior Membership Cer- 
tificate, are eligible to membership in the 
Senior division. 

All the information necessary for individual 
participation in these awards activities is given 
in the magazine each month. 

Additional information about all our tests 
and the club prizes will be published in the 
September American Shorthand Teacher, and 
complete details in the Credentials’ Booklet 
that is available to any teacher on request. 
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Complete Theory Certificate 


A® soon as you have finished the shorthand 
Manual you are ready to take the test 
for the Student’s Complete Theory Certificate 
This certificate is required in many schools for 
promotion and The test 

of two hundred words for the purpose of de 


cr mnsists 


graduation 


termining y¢ knowledge of the principles 
and your ability to apply them. The test is 
ufficiently grounded in 


easy, 
shorthand theory can pass it 

Let ve be 1 s ire ne t thes 
ert te t] 





Transcription Tests 


pins, prizes, 


certincates, | 


HERI ' 
medals to be won by your ability to 


orrelate shorthand Obvi 


are also 
a and 


and typewriting 


ously, a knowledge of shorthand and type- 
writing will be of little practical value in the 
business office unless tl an be efficiently 
correlated. In the business office an efficient 


stenographer is determined not by her ability 


to take dictation. nor vet by her ability to typ 


a piece ol straig rk, but by the man 
ney , 
ner m which she es 


nm COpy wt I 
» the machine and 
transc? t that has ! 
to her! lf c 
around 
with the 


over shorthand 


rt te cen given 
sle time is lost in fumbling 
and carbons, struggling 
fussing 


rated 
will not be 


sideral 
with papers 
levers of the machine, or in 
notes, the 
and told het 
You should be 
quickly and 
first time 
this, and 


applicant is 
— e Td services 
required 

your notes 


able to transcribe 
rately at the 
you try Practice 
have the oppor 


accu 
machine the 


accomplishes you 


beautiful 


tunity for such practice, 1 many 
if you qualify on the 


certificates and prizes 


teacher eat 


transcription tests sent to your 


[he first scl tion certificate is avail 
ble to you as soon as you are able to write 
} ~t} nal ; owt rd nute r hve 
northand at ixty words a minute ! nve 


nutes and transcrib neatly and accu 

tel the s« 1 certificate, when you can 

e at eighty words a minute in shorthand; 

d the third certificate, when you can write 

ne hundred words a minute in shorthand 

\ beautiful little gold pin will be awarded to 

each student wl n qualify on the 120-word 
test 

The silver, te 1, gold and ¢ mel und 

diamond medals are the highest awards given 

lor speed To be eligible for these medals, 


must have a shorthand speed of 140, 150, 


200 words a 


you 


175, and ninute, respectively, or 


i 


a test ot five utes’ duration 


The Annual O. G. A. Contest 


AST, but not 
QO. G. A. Contest—the biggest shorthand 


event of the season Thousands of students 
and shorthand writers all over the world tak« 
part in this event each year Che enthusiasm 
of these Greggites is unbounded and grows 
with every vear \ beautiful sterling silver 
trophy is awarded to the student, or writer 
winning first place in the | vidual Event 
lovely solid gold avallieres or tobs to those 


next in order of merit; and 


tificates, and other prizes to those meriting 
thein Nearly 90,000 students and shorthand 


certificates 
and prizes in this work last year—16,000 taking 
part in the O. G. A. Contest alone To the 
team taking first place in the School 
the beautiful O. G. A. cup is 
banners, 


writers all over the world won 


awarded while 
diplomas, etc. are awarded to the 


schools ranking just below the trophy winner. 


(Some of the awards are pictured on page 28. ) 

While the pride and joy of achievement and 
the writing power it develops are inducements 
enough to urge all of you to enter the O. G. A 


Contest, the prof nal prestige, recogen! 
f skill, ar 


year make it well worth your while to practic 


s of prizes 


hard now in order to win your shar rl 

habits of writing that you develop at the t 
set will govern all of your writing et thet 
be good habits. The contest will be announced 
1 this depart t in December, when thou 
inds of shorthand teams in schools thr h 
out the \\ ld w I] ( i ze to trv to wrest 
the beautiful silver t hy from its present 
holder, Prov I \ | p High School, Ma 

wood, Illinois 

It i eat s this competition—and eacl 
one ot you w umbition is to bee e al 
expert § st apher secretary, or reporter 
should make a vow right here and now to enter 
and capture prize this year! 

\ short s ol penmanship lessons 
tended to help you build proper writing habits 
and win distinction in this great contest will 
begin next month Practice to win and you 
will win! It’s not luck but pluck that will 
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The Annual Stenographers’ Contest 


HE value of good notes is perfectly obvi \ high de gree of skill in stenorra hy 1s 


| 


ous to every alert stenographer whose lependent largely upon a good style of short 


bread and butter depend upon her ability 
to get down the boss's dictation and transcribe 
first time. It 


it quickly and accurately 


should not need to be stressed here 


stenographers recognized 
the importance of improv 
ing their skiil in this art 
in order to attain greater 
their work, 
distinguish 
high-class 
secretaries and _ reporters. 
While I was talking re- 
cently with a well-known 
author, he commented upon 
the fact that it is most 
dificult to secure the serv- 
ices of a good secretary. 
“They cannot be had for 
love nor money,” he said 
“Of course, I must have a 
secretary who not only is a 


efficiency in 
more would 


themselves as 


stenographer, but 
knows something 
about the languages as 
well. But tell me, why 
don’t some of these girls 
improve their time by 
learning the languages? 
Why, I’ve had them that 
didn’t even know the Eng- 
lish language! It’s quicker 
for me to do the work my- 
self!” And he does. 

A minister of national 
prominence as a lecturer 
and writer lamented the 
fact that he had not been 
able to get a secretary who 
was speedy enough to 
“get” all of his sermons 
and lectures and transcribe 
them. He, therefore, had 
twice the amount of work 
to do when preparing these 
lectures for publication 
that he would have if his 
secretary could take the 
speeches verbatim. 


good 
who 


Accuracy and speed in writing shorthand is 
highly important to advancement and success 
in this day of highly specialized skill. 
complain that the “plums” fall in the laps of 
There is as good fruit on the branch, 
but you must have the ability to draw it down in business, 
within reach while you gather your share. 


the few. 


hand writing 


If more 


PRIZES 


in the Stenographers’ 
Shorthand Writing 
Contest 


First place—Solid gold medal 
beautifully chased, with the 
emblem of the Order in gold 
and enamel, suspended either 
on a chain to be worn as a 
lavalliere, or on a snap ring to 
be worn as a watch charm. 

Second place—The medal in 
sterling silver with either chain 
or snap ring. 

Third place—Bronze en- 
graved medal. 

Fourth place—Fountain Pen 
and Pencil Set, with O. G. A. 
emblem on the cap, arranged 
in an attractive box. 

Fifth place— Gregg Steno- 
graphic Pen with O. G. A. 
emblem on the cap. 

Sixth place—Pearl O. G. A. 
Pin. 

Seventh place — Enamel 
0. G. A. Pin. 

In addition, autographed 
copies of the New Anniversary 
Edition of the Dictionary wil! 
be awarded to the stenog- 
raphers submitting a contest 
specimen: 

1. From the remotest sec- 
tion of the globe. 

2. With the most interest- 
ing letter telling of his experi- 
ences with shorthand. 

3. For the most artistic 
specimen from outside the 
nited States and Canada. 

To all whose notes show 
exceptional merit, but do not 
take one of the other prizes, 
Honorable Mention in the Gregg 
Writer and the gold O. G. A. 
Pin will be awarded. An 
0. G. A. Membership Certifi- 
cate will be awarded to con- 
testants, not now members, 
whose notes merit it. The 
closing date is December 15. 


— A — 


for cross-town 
Don’t 


The measure 





learned to write properly 
learn if they would read and practice the pen 


manship lessons given in this magazine each 


Some stenographers have never 


They could quickly 


month. But most of them 
do not. The importance of 
practice cannot be empha 
Prac 


sized too strongly 
necessary to 


tice is as 
shorthand skill as it is to 
skill in any art—tmusic, 
painting, or writing, for in 


stance. Only you do not 
have to practice so long to 
see results. The stenog- 


raphers’ shorthand writing 
contest is one of the most 
important events in the 
shorthand world, and hun 
dreds of loyal and am 
bitious stenographers have 
distinguished themselves in 
it Stenographers in al 
most every country of the 
world take part each year 
Prove your devotion to 
your art and your loyalty 
to your profession by get 
ting into it, also, this year 
You cannot lose; rather, 
by practicing the contest 
faithfully and con 
scientiously, with a view to 


CODY 


perfecting your shorthand 
writing skill, you will win 
Shorthand writing 
indeed, to be the mode of 
the time, and everybody is 
Just recently 


seems. 


learning it. 
a man who is working as 
night watchman in New 
York City came into our 
office for more reading ma 
terial in Gregg Shorthand 
Reading shorthand is his 
hobby. On a 
not long ago I saw a 


Street Car 


motorman take a well 
vyorn copy of the Greaa 


Writer from his pocket and read while waiting 
trathe 
a popular pastime for many of the men in the 
navy and marine corps. 


Reading shorthand is 


yf your success in this contest, 


and in life will be determined 
solely by the amount of enthusiasm and effort 
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you put into the work. /1 all depends upon you 
Here are a few instructions to guide you in 
your practice and in papers 
Come on, stenographers, and let’s see what you 


submitting 


your 


can do! 


Details of the Contest 


December 15 All 
specimens to be considered in the contest must 
reach us not later than midnight of that day 

2. The contest is open to 
those employed by the Gregg Publishing Com 
pany) who has been a bona fide stenographer, 
secretary, or 


1. The closing date is 


anyone (except 


reporter for at least six months 
prior to September 1, 1930, and who has not 
already won first place in a previous contest. 

3. This is an artistic shorthand writing con- 
test, and the papers will be rated according to 
the following : 


(a) Applicatior 

(b) Proportion of cl 
(c) Correctness of 
(d) Freedom of m 
(ce) Size of notes 


(f{) Compactness of notes 


Any questions relative to the contest copy 
may be addressed to the Editor of this Depart- 
ment, and will be answered promptly. 

4. Writing should be 


done in a column 
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> 


< incl 


pen or pencil may be 
hould be of a 
pened, SO that 
reproduction 


es wide 
used, but if pen 
medium soft lead and w har 
the notes will be suitable for 
Black (India) 

riting, for the 
specimel 


ink should be used in pen 
same reason 
Only one will he received from 


any me contestant No entrance tee 1s 
required 

6. Contest specimens must be prepared from 
the contest and accompanied by a 
statement telling how long done 


stenographic work, and where you are 


copy 
you have 
now 
employed; also, whether or not you hold an 
O. G. A. Membership Certificate. This 
formation kept confidential if 


at 


will be you 
_— 

The contest report will be published in the 
February Gregg Writer. 


Send Your Specimen before December 16 

Begin using the Stenog 
raphers’ Contest Copy as material; then, when 
you can make no further improve- 
address an envelope, 


your practice now, 


you feel 
ment in your writing, 
put in it the best 
produce, and mail it before December 15 to 
the Editor of the Art and Credentials Depart- 
ment, marked “Stenographers’ Contest.” 


Success to you! 


copy you have been able to 





Copy for 


Annual Stenographers’ Contest 


(Closing Date 


One reason why many people lack initiative is fear. 
are afraid of attracting attention to themselves; they are afraid 
of a mistake which may make them an object of ridicule. 


Just remember that most people know no more than you do 
and you will quickly come to rely on your own ideas. 
also that no one notices a “‘dead one”’ 
action and all action attracts attention. 

It must be clear to you, then, that success depends on action, 
and action depends on getting started— initiative. 

Successful men make mistakes, but they do not repeat them. 
Do not let one failure prevent you from profiting by it and going 
ahead again on your own responsibility. 

Begin by doing little things which you think should be done. 
Get into the habit of doing something every day without being 
told. Very quickly you will be doing big things without being told. 

You will find glory in responsibility and power, for people are 
eager to give responsibility to those who have the initiative to 


take it. 





December 15) 


They 


Remember 
and that progress means 
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The purpose of the O. G. A. i 


expect ul ‘ 
without applving our minds to it, F 
really smell r hear < e or teel with 
every faculty alert hrough sheer indol« 
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ld world whi never dreamed of how 
many beautitul. urlou interesting sights 


and sounds there ;: which ordinarily make 


clogge d, overted, and 


marvellous what 
} 
Examination Fees: An examinati 
t te must company each 
| mn! ip, fifty 


ihcates of 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. the prof nal organ- 
tion of the tists type ting. It is 


r cratts 


| Business 1s a new force in the world 
Junior Membership: Membership ir : 
Ter om te anv } it is only in resent importance that it is 
rit rl without precedent Approximately 90% of 
to pass the Junior test the American people are supported direct! 
yy mechanical! and agricultural industry ant 
business; the remaining 10% are sup 
rted by general business indirectly 
Last June saw 70,000 young men and 
women begin life with college degrees. Many 
have studied courses in business organization 
and manag nt, offered by 329 institutions 
of higher arning, with an enrollment of 
30.000 
All this means much, but more important 
is the adu ication which is going on 
Everywhere there is evidence of a high r 
solve to avoid tha onomic illiteracy with 
which Frat nderlip charged us twenty) 
Fees: An examination fee of ten cents years ago I appetite for business educa 
must accompany each membership test tion and business information is the driving 
urge of the times 
_f Business is all things to all men, of infinits 
inte aailin 4S 


variety, and it speaks a various language 
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The report and interpretation of this diversity 
of interests has become a great business in it- 
self. Business has become news, and the public 
seems to want more and more of it, if the space 
given by representative newspapers counts for 
anything. Trade journals flourish on every 
hand and a crop of new ones springs up with 
each new industry. Even the old-line maga 
zines keep an editorial eye cocked on industrial 
developments and boast “executive circula- 
tion”; while radio acknowledges the popular 
demand for speakers on business topics of 
the day. 

Without doubt, economic literacy is just 
around the corner It will bring about many 
changes: a finer development of our business 
life, a more rapid progress toward the ideal 
of business, that of abolishing poverty —Merle 
Thorpe, in “Nation's Business.” 


Senior Test 
Paragraph properly as you copy 
the following discussion on Pre 
paring Statements. This will con- 
Stitute Part I. 
As Part Il, tabulate the state- 
ment at the end of the page, check- 
ing your figures carefully to see that 
they are accurate, and that the totals 
foot up correctly. 
The preparation of the Balance Sheet and 
the Profit and Loss Statement after the ad- 


justing and closing entries have been com- 
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pleted transfers the constructor into the field 
of constructive accounting. In the first place, 
unless legal or other authority demands, each 
set of statements prepared may not follow in 
set-up the form of those constructed at a 
previous time; the constructor has the task of 
bringing out significant accounting facts to 
the best of his ability. Next, when statements 
are prepared, the display of facts must be such 
that the figures flow along with regard to the 
relative importance of classifications, and that 
their significance may be grasped quickly for 
purposes of current management, direction, 
and control. On the other hand, statement 
preparation requires the best technical ability 
that the constructor can possess. Altogether 
too little thought is given to statement tech- 
nique by most individuals who, from time to 
time, are required to prepare statements pro 
fessionally or as industrial employees. Items 
of seemingly small importance, as classifica- 
tions, display of detail, headings, type, paper, 
arrangement upon the sheet, etc. must all be 
given careful and serious consideration in con 
structing a statement, if the constructor ever 
hopes to qualify as a master craftsman. 
Accounting records and systems are all un- 
necessary if significant facts are not made 
available thereby for purposes of management, 
direction, and control. The availability of 
these facts for the purposes indicated almost 
entirely comes through the statements. Hence, 
in any office, proper statement construction 
cannot be stressed too much. 





Bonds and Mortgages.. 
Real Estate Contracts 
Stocks and Bonds 

Real Estate 

Purniture and FPixtures.. 


Due from 


Accrued Interest Receivable. 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Interest Payable 
Bills Payable 





STATEMENT 
At the Close of Business, June 30, 1930 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Total, $2,162,771.75 


. $100,000.00 
. . 200,000.00 
. 144,422.56 


444,422.56 


1,564,084.89 
4,264.80 


Total, $2,162,771.75 








(These tests are good only until October 25, 1930.] 
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Club Prizes 


O. G. A. Awards 
Fountain Pen Silver Pin 


, " 
) nis» Plate for the May O. G. A. Test *** nee ont tie 
Rose K. Grodz ‘ nere ‘ s, New 
High School, Grand Rapid 
Michigan . Dorene Jones and Elizabeth 
citi Chane Moyers, High School of 
‘o ree, Detroit, Michi 


I 


His School, Lancaster Comme 
Pent lvania 
Rertha Bushnell, Junior Col , ertrude Pelovitz, Eastern 
leg Fullerton, California Hich School Ralt . 
elyn Jones. Powell School Maryland 
of Business Marguerite Porter, Union Di 
Pennsylvar 4 trict High & 
Arfster ’ ton, California 
Frances Moor 
Onto 
Helen Piatt, 
Pearl Pin ness Colleg 
sylvania 


ice 
ercial S 


Anna Kulawiz, High Scho . Ethel Kri 
Ansonia, Connecticut Schoo] 
Rebecca Reisman, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore 
Maryland 
Mabel Sholtz, Detroit (C 
mereial College, Detroit ' Pet 
Michigan choc of C 
ttle, Washir 
Emerald Pin ovesa Hurd, Ur 
Schon untir 
Lauretta Pearl, Central Hig , P , —— ~ Bray 
School, Detroit, Michigan - Chrictine C. S 
Mary Speer, High School Co re «(OW 
Bedford, Indiana ware 
Margaret Black, Township . (; Marion Pagani 
High School, Joliet, Illinois Hieh School 
josephine Tomaszewski, Sagi California 
naw High School, Saginaw Catharine Daly 
Michigan beth’s Comr 
Esther Wilson, High School, Philadelpht 
Battle Cree Michigan ‘ Marjorie Butt 
Adine Mansfield and Dorothy 4 . School, Eve 
Stinson, High School, 
Brookfield, Missouri 


Gold Pin 


Sylvia Bernson, Central High Defan. Hiet 
School, Detroit, Michigan ' a ian tient 

Frances Kelvie, St. Margaret's 
Academy, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Frances Fitzgerald, Manual 
Training High School 
Peorta, Illinois 

Faye Boehringer, East High p neont ‘ rk 
School, Akron, Ohio ; Lois Harris, The Adult 

Sylvia Plante, Madonna Hig s ol, Gary, Indiana 
School, Aurora, Illinois Mildred Leigh, Rooseve!l 

Beryl Ballard, Lawrence High High School, Los Angeles, 
School, Fairfield, Maine California 

Lucille Becker, St. Mary's > Iva Fuller, Gray's Portland 
High School, Columbus } : Business College, Portland, 
Ohle ( Maine 

Mamie Divyak, Franklin : : Ruth Almgren, Ball High 
High School, Seattle, j School, Galveston, Texas 
Washington ‘ ; / Mildred L. Concklin, Hig! 

Pearl Avery, Union Hig! School, Spring Valley, New 
School, Klamath Falls . York 
Oregon } ; Margaret Gotz, Alexander 

Gladys Winters, High School , ( / High School, Nekoosa, Wis 
Macon, Missouri eonsin 

Myrtle Bush, Union High Genevieve Zitur Technical 
School, Las Cruces, New Marie Birk, St. Mary's Com Juliet Marquis, T leau Fliigh School, St. Cloud, 
Mexico mercial High School, De Business College ll Minnesota 

Almina Sloat, Humboldt High troit, Michigan River, Massachusett Elizabeth Mahan, Haverford 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota Mary Kolenz, Memorial Hig Anastasia Sewek, High § Township High School 

Wallace Babcock, High School, School, Ely, Minnesota of Commerce, Yonk ‘ Delaware County, P nnsy! 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin Irene Coughlin, Warren Hard York vania 

Evelyn Poetsch, High School, ing High School, Bridge Elva Drayer, Higt ! Irene Szucs, West Hig! 
Waukesha, Wisconsin port, Connecticut Steelton, Pennsylvani School, Cleveland, Obie 


Pin 
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Elizabeth Vance, John Gre Charlotte Sebell, Notre Dame Celina Bacon, High School High § 
High School, Hoopeston Academy, Toledo, Ohio Deming, New Mexico 
Iilinots Johanna Leensvaart, Thornton Josephine Rooney, St. Jose 

Anita Marchetto, Hadley Vo Township High School High School, fronton, Obi 
eational School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Helen Marchalonis, Bristol 
Secretarial School, Bristol 
Connecticut 


Maria I. Cohn, High S&S 
Hartford, Connecticut Bernard MecAnarney, Hig! Gruber, Josep! mn ar t W 


Harvey, Illinois Medora Dodge, East H‘g! 
Kenneth Bodle, High School School, Sioux City, Iov 
Attica, Indiana Frieda Hoeprich and 
Mae Laushway Beaver, Higt Kuntzman, High S« 
School, Kelso, Washington Alliance Ohio 
Mildred Miller, High School School, Paola, Kansas School of Commerce ev _ " P 
Oswego, Kansas Evelyn Johnson, Senior High Orleans, Louisiana 1 El Paso 
Helen Clark, High School School, South Pasadena, Matilda Hauke, St. Peter Minnie Masals 
Fulda, Minnesota California Commercial High School High § 
Ruby Mayer, Senior Hig! Georgia Parker, Township Newark, New Jersey Maine 
School, Bradford, Pennsy! High School, Robinson Sally Cooper, Cooley High i I Hig 
vania Illinois School, Detroit Michigan ; Madison, Mint 
Mildred Frasler, Senior Hig! Anita Overroeder, St. Joseph Ella Carlson, High School 
School, Pittsburg Kansas School, Peru, Illinois Sauk Rapids, Minnesota 
Victor Kreinbrink. Sts. Peter Bernice Shearer, Hig Sophia Palen, Girls’ Catt 
& Paul High School School, Leechburg, Pennsyl High School, Hays, Kar 
Ottawa, Ohio vania Arlene Nash, Saginaw Hig 
Sharon Hoose. ( : Vera Davis, High School School, Saginaw, Mi 
High School, Norma Parkesburg, West Virginia avona Hamilton, Hig! 
Illinois Gladys Wiltz, High School School, Mt. Horeb, Wi 
Vivien Vaughan, Washingtor Fordson, Michigan consin : 
Lee High School, Claret Ruth Reed, High School, Earlene Frederick, Louisiana talker, Hig 
lor Virginia Coldwater Michigan Mi ri | for Indiatr 


A mwa rds 


Fountain Pen Helen Ziesel, Dominican Harriet Blackburn, Hig! 
Academy, Fall River, Mas School Bedford Indi 
Harriet Blackburn, Hig sachusetts Mary Ruth Richardson, St 
School, Bedford, Indiana Marie Wermuth, West Phila Anthony's School, Seatt 
Kathryn Welsh and Lucille delphia Catholic Girls’ Washington 
Coulter, High School, High School, Philadelphia Caroline Rummel, St. Peter l, 
Albia, lowa Pennsylvania Commercial School, Newark Virgir 
Anna Poplawski, Alvernia Jane Spaulding, High School New Jersey Alice LaFrance 
High School, Chicago, Albuquerque, New Mexico Frank Lovejoy, High School School, Norway, M 
Illinois Grace O'Donnell, St. Mary's Springfield, Vermont Theodorick Knobel, § 
Sylvia Costa, High School Academy, O'Neill, Nebraska Dorothy Tyrrell, High Scho Charles High Scho 
Pearl River, New York methe ‘Masts Oh Wetess Urbana, Illinots Charles, Miss 
School, Jefferson City, Mis Agnes Wall 
souri olie Hig 
Mildred Blevins, Ft. Smit 
Commercial College, Ft Anna De Sarno. St. Peter's 
Smith, Arkansas Dorethy Johnston, Hig Co reial School, Newari 


Cire aq Pe neil ] 

: Bronze Pin Ohio 

Velma Pysher, Chur 
Business College, 
Pennsylvania 

Gladys Davis and Roberta 
Crane, High School, C 


Dorothy Quirin, Catholic School, Santa Cruz, ( 
, High School, Altoona fornia t ’ Central Hig 
rado Springs, Colorado 2 Pennsylvania Anna Hopkins St Cc aha i, Bridgeport, Cor 
Elsie Naschak, High School Loutse Karlinger, Crawford ‘ nmercial School, Phi necticut oe 
of Commerce: Yonkers Community High School delphia, Pennsylvania is Derosier ig che 
: ‘“ Arma, Kansas Marian Ecker, Benjamin St. Agatha, Maine 
New York : Franklin Junior Hig Alma Christian, St. Josep! 
School, Yonkers, New Academy Mena, Arkans 
Norma Spezia, Santa Cru Florence Koncicki and Anr 
California Jablowski, Merchants & 
Elinore M. Russel Urs ne Bankers College, Jer 
Academy, Wilmington City, New Jersey 
aware Fred Otto, St Mel i 
Anna Marie Murphy wol, Chicago, I 
Ippolite, Mary Reilly ' ressman, High S« 
Marion Flamighetti ' iakertowr Pennsylvar 
Rejane Bernard, Cat! r T. Easton, Hig 


Marion Rickert lvernia Ida Morud, High School, 
High School, Chicago Warren, Minnesota 
Illinots Kathryn Wheelock, High 
Evelyn Ploug! Lutherar School, Nevada, lowa 
High School, Milwauke« Esther Hildenbrand, 
Wisconsin Draughon’s Business Col 
lege, San Antonio, Texas 
Gold Pin Annie Pert, Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois 
Jerry Hermanck, High School Mary Ruggiero, High School 
Tyndall, South ) te Manhasset, Ne fork » 
: ye ‘ outh I akota fanhasset, w Yor High School, Waterbur 1 Bedford. Indiana 
fary Alice Hill, MaecCorms Mary Metzger, High School, Connecticut r Vogel, High Scha 
School of Commerce, Chi Shelby. Ohio — ‘ Riche 1 Oo 
. ‘ Ruth Hilkerbaumer, Junior 7 = Bone “0 
cago, Illinois John Eller, St. Mel High Colle Pasad Colt Georgia Vasey, MeDonald 
Essie Ashenbrenner, Union School, Chicago, Ilinois marng -, Ve 


. - fornia 
High School, Klamath “ethe ~ — 
Esther Peterson and Mary Mildred 


Falls, Oregon Miles, Township High Business College, Port Gertrude Mayo, High % 
School, Joliet, ITlinols " Mil Maine 

Silrer Pi 4 moutl Ohto 

sure in Lura Waldele, Union High Wendell Streeter. Powers Ir Jane Langworthy, Hig! 
Marie Lins, Spring Green School, West Linn, Oregon School, Cadillac, Michigar 

High School, Spring Green Sarah Fasoldt, New York sachusetts Nellie De Ryke, Creston Hig 

Wisconsin State College for Teachers, Marjorie Anthony C ial School, Grand Rapids 
Albany, New York cial High School, Wyanet Michigan 


Commercial School, Liber 


lle ? 
oe ville, Tlinots 


stitute, Bernardston, M 


Julia Altenbern, Township 
High School, Savanna John Hess, The Taylor Illinois Evelyn A. Titus, High Sel 
Illinois School, Philadelphia, Penn Mary Durkin, St. Patrick's sethel, Connecticut 

Mary Melihatten, High sylvania High School, West Scra Kenneth Miller, High School 
School, Hatboro, Pennsyl Emily Boelter, High School, ton, Pennsylvania Green City, Missouri 
vania Harlan, lowa Leonie Nepveu, Academy of Esther Geist, High School, 

Evelyn Peterson, High School, Mazie Willard, High School, Our Lady of Angels, St Sremen, Indiana 
Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin Wellsboro, Pennsylvania Laurent, Quebec, Canada (Continued on page 38) 
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Left Out on Lone Star Mountain 


(Continued from page 6) 
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Club Prize Awards —O. A. T. 


(Continued from page 34) 


Anna M. Heber, Central lillian Seaman, Lansing Helen Strouf, High § Marie Rose Senay, St. Ann's 
Catholic High School burgh High School, Troy, Denton, Montana Academy, Mariboro, Massa 
Allentown, Pennsylvania New York Ruth Chesney, St. Mary's chusetts 

Faith Wallace, Northwest Mary Stroud, High School, High School, St. Marys, Katie Gudenas, Township 
Nazarene College, Nampa, Laona, Wisconsin West Virginia High School, Divernor 
Idaho Eleanor Wilson, Fordson Jeannette Belanger, St. Josep! Illinois 

Blanche Young, Lafayette High School, Dearborn, Academy, Salem, Massa Gertrude Rey, Notre Dame 
High School, St. Joseph, Michigan chusetts School, North Adams, 
Missourt Margaret Battersby, Lincoln Elsie Bauer, St. Anthony Massachusetts 

David Pizzoli, Jr.. Locust High School, Ellwood City, Commercial High School Pearl Shaw, Senior High 
Gap, Pennsylvania Pennsylvania Gardenville, Maryland School, Beaumont, Texas 
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Confidential Chats With the 
Boss 


First of a Series of Articles by Fred E. Kunkel 


Do Your Best—No One Can Expect More 


CCUPYING a 


with it certain responsibilities 


position of any sort 


Carries 
It invo reasonable a 
1] 


curacy, dependability, for, above all, you want 


ves reliability, 


to impress your employer, whoever he may be, 


with the fact that he can always depend on 
One ot the 
being on the job on time—getting in a few 
ahead of getting in 


just under the stroke of the bell or a few 


you. first things that counts is 


minutes time instead of 


minutes afterwards 


Master the Details of Your Job 


Every job involves certain details, 


and the 
quicker you master these details, the quicker 
you will display your competency tor 
important tasks. This can 
plished by writing down a 
for the day’s work, where it follows a regu 
larly established routine. Putting things down 
helps to keep you from forgetting. In other 
words, show the boss that when you are told 
a thing once, that is enough. Don’t have to be 
told the same thing over and over. Don't 
excuse yourself with, “I forgot.” 

Precise attention to details insures quick 
promotion. It 
of the mediocre and insures rapid advancement, 
because the boss sees in you a valuable addition 
to his working staff. He is always looking 
for people with initiative and the will to do 
without always being told. 

When you first take a job or wherever you 
have a job, you are generally brought into 
competition with others. Wherever there is 
competition, it is necessary to demonstrate that 


best be accom 


regular schedule 


removes you from the ranks 


you are better than the average, if not the best 
In competing with others, it is well t 
member that you are battling with the law of 
human averages, and that, if you can rise above 
the average, you will succeed and your services 
will be in demand. 


Essentials of Success 


Of course, there are certain essentials which 
are necessary to win success, among which 
might be enumerated neatness and accuracy, 
speed, willingness. But all the essentials, even 


more 


simply repeat and be 
summed up in one word—the human element 
The various sorts of human nature and the 
ingrained during the years 
from childhood to manhood and womanhood 
remain as you enter 


habits must be 


if enumerated, would 


habits which were 


the business world, and 
faulty corrected if you are to 
succeed, 


Neat 


ly makes a good appearance, but 


Of course, neat typing is an essential. 
work not o1 
it also impresses the boss with your ability. 
first. Speed comes 
with practice and repetition. Accuracy first, 
wards is a good idea to keep 
in mind, though you should, of course, con- 
stantly try for greater speed and be ambitious 
The rewards in life come auto 


Speed is not essential at 


and speed aiter 


to get ahead. 
matically to those who are anxious to succeed 
naturally 
ployees according to their merits. 
think that plays a 
seldom does. 


rewards his em- 
You might 
part, but it 


Every employer 


favoritism 


Keep on Studying! 


Since you are a stenographer, you should 
naturally improve your shorthand ability. 
Simply because you are through school and 
have acquired an education does not mean that 
you know it all. Indeed, you should 
tinue your shorthand studies at night, so that 
you can take dictation more rapidly, so that 
the extent of your vocabulary will be increased. 


con- 


Then you will be called more and more into 


the boss’s « e for dictation because he can 


re ly on you, 


The Able and Willing Forge Ahead 


Some men are severe taskmasters, some 
are very critical, some are high-strung and 
of a temperament who explode at 
every error, while others are lenient and al- 
ways willing to lend a helping hand to be- 
ginners. But practically every boss requires 
that your job be done in the way it should 
be done, with the utmost efficiency and to the 
best of your ability. 

Some tasks in every office are naturally not 
so pleasant as others, but you should do all 


tasks assigned with the same zest and energy, 


nervous 





40) 


no matter how distasteful they may be to you. 
This spirit not only is appreciated, but it makes 
a deep and lasting impression on your su- 
periors, who thus see in you another depend- 
able and reliable office employee who shuns no 
task, who never lies down on the job, but 
does every task that is assigned cheerfully, 
willingly, and without complaint. The office 
employee who is constantly complaining about 
this or that, or who does any task indifferently, 
always wonders why others are promoted. 


Orderliness Pays 


Then there is another element which it pays 
to keep in mind, and that is the neatness of 
your desk and its surroundings. It pays to 
acquire systematic habits early in life, but if 
you are not naturally endowed in this respect, 
if you are not systematic and orderly, this 
habit can be acquired by a little studious effort. 
Keep your desk neat and orderly looking. Keep 
minute or 
before 


give it a 
morning or every night 
you leave. Don’t let papers lie all around your 
desk, or carbons here and carbons there, 
erasers here and erasers there, pencils hidden 
under papers so that you always have to waste 
time finding them, but keep everything at one 
place, with a place for everything—carbon 
paper here, copy paper there, letterheads in 
and erasers 


your typewriter clean 


two every 


their place, lead pencils, pens, 
always in order so that you can find them 
quickly. Have everything at your finger-tips 


to avoid lost motion and wasted effort. 


Don’t Waste Supplies 


Another thing that the boss appreciates is 
reasonable economy. For instance, when you 


make more than one carbon copy, rotate your 


carbons. (Carbon paper costs money, and if 
you can show greater economy than your 
competitor, that will naturally reflect your 


efficiency.) Do not put the best carbon sheet 
on top and the poorest sheet on the bottom, 
but put your best sheet on the bottom and 
then the next best, and the poorest on the top 
When the top sheet worn, throw it 
away or save it for the time when you are 
only making a single carbon, and put all such 
carbons in one pile. As you discard the top 
carbon, put your new sheet on the bottom and 
move each sheet up In that way, you 
will save carbon paper and cut down on the 


grows 


one, 
annual costs. 


Study Your Typing Errors 


If you are reasonably accurate in typing, 
your product will automatically increase be- 
cause the time spent in making erasures is 
eliminated. The first essential is to make a 
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note of keys which are invariably struck wrong 
and to practice these particular reaches. If you 
can reduce your typographical errors to a 
minimum per page, your production will auto- 
matically increase. When you make erasures, 
be scrupulously neat and painstaking about 
them. Don’t let them go through just any 
old way, but make them so that the ordinary 
eye, in glancing over a sheet, cannot quickly 
detect them 

If you find yourself reversing letters when 
you are typing them rapidly, such as “cliam” 
for “claim,” concentrate a bit more on these 


can soon correct the 


combinations and 
habit. 


you 


The Time Element 


The observance of office hours is another 
thing. Don’t always be anxious to run out 
at quitting time simply because you have some- 
thing important to do. If the boss wants to 
get off an important letter or a telegram, don’t 
frown about it even though the rest of the 
office force is gone. On the other hand, if 
there is nothing on hand to do at quitting time, 
ask him, “Is there anything more?” While 
this question is unnecessary, it creates a favor- 
able impression on the and establishes 
a friendly contact. It him like 
If you have an hour for lunch, or even only 
a half hour, don’t stretch it into ten or fifteen 
minutes longer every day unless the boss says 
it is okeh. If your lunch hour is longer than 
is required, you will find that it will pay you 
to cut it five or ten minutes short. This, of 
course, if you want to get ahead! If you are 
satisfied with holding your job and not getting 
a promotion, don’t pay any attention to all 
these things. You will soon be classed with 
the rest of the workers in the office who are 
never going to amount to much, and when 
others are promoted, there will hardly be any 
use for you to cry, “Favoritism,” “She stands 
“He is the boss’s pet!” 


b SS 


you 


makes 


in with the boss,” 


(Watch for the next installment) 
be 


Beauty Needs Education, Too 


ECAUSE you are one of the “beauties” of 

America is no reason why you should 
not have at least a high school training. “Miss 
America of 1927,” who is Lois Delander to 
the home folk, graduated from the Joliet High 
School this year with honors. For a while she 
deserted school for the stage after being picked 
as Miss America at Atlantic City, but later, 
to promote her ambition to become an artist, 
Miss Delander returned to complete her high 
school course. 
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When the Mind of Man Surrenders and Dies 


From “Cannery Notes” 
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Famous Amy Johnson 


id MONG the tens of thousands of Miss 

Johnsons who fill London’s tubes on 
the way to work as clerks, typists, and secre- 
taries, there is one Miss Johnson missing,” 
writes Claire Price in the New York Times 
Magazine. “This particular Miss Johnson had 
a good job as secretary to a London law firm, 
but a while ago she quit for no apparent reason, 
and later flew 10,000 miles to Australia in a 
second-hand airplane.” 

That, in a nutshell, tells the story of the 
wonderful achievement of a young English girl 
in flying from England to Australia in record 
time. 

Fleet Street, the newspaper center of Lon- 
don, paid no attention to the slight, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired girl, unanimously turning down all 
her offers to sell her story in advance. “Fleet 
Street is attired today in sackcloth and ashes.” 

It was Miss Johnson's original intention to 
teach school, and with this in mind she at- 
tended Sheffield University in 1922, staying 
there for three years. Having changed her 
mitid, she went to London in 1925 and before 
she quit for her famous flight she had held 
three secretarial jobs. During her training as 
an aviatrix it was necessary for Miss Johnson 
to continue office work in order to secure the 


wherewithal to continue her training, and al- 
though an office chair never felt comfortable 
after the first flying lesson, she stuck to her 
job “because it was her only means of paying 
her flying instructor.” From nine to five she 
was one of the innumerable Miss Johnsons 
who brighten London’s small, dingy offices. 
From six to nine in the morning and from five 
o'clock until midnight, she was disguised in 
men’s dungarees and smeared from head to 
foot in engine oil. She received a thorough 
schooling in the mechanics of the airplane by 
pulling down decarbonizing them, 
and building them up again She learned all 
about the carburetor, how to fit new jets, how 
to strip and rebuild a magneto, and do run- 
ning repairs. Then she went on to the body 
of the airplane and learned to do everything 
for herself. The story of her actual flight is 
well known to the world, and although she had 
considerable difficulty in raising the $3,000 
necessary to buy her airplane in which to fly 
to Australia, she does not worry now, for the 
Daily Mail, an English newspaper, cabled her 
$50,000, “the largest amount ever paid to any 
woman for a feat of daring.” The name of 
Amy Johnson is now known around the world. 
Not so bad for a stenographer! 


engines, 
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The Opening Wedge 
By Elizabeth Shoop 


Weehawken, New Jersey 


dé OOK,” I said to my mother that 
September, don’t mind if I 
don’t take shorthand and typewrit 


ing, and all the rest of that commercial rot, 


my ou 


do you?” 

“Why, of course, it’s up to you, dear,” she 
said, but she didn’t act very enthusiastic 

“The point is, mother,” I hastened on, “! 
don’t ever expect to be tied down to a hum 
I am going to be a reporter 
something in that 
what us 

isn’t as 


drum office job. 
and then maybe an author 
direction at least—and after all, 
would shorthand be to me? It 
if 2 

“IT always wished I had taken it,” she inter 
rupted wistfully. “But there, do as you like 
It’s your own life.” 

So I signed up for other 
I watched the typewriting class from Room 
306, where I spent all my free periods acting 
as associate editor of our school paper, “The 
“That’s one 


subjects, and a 


Creator,” I thought to myself 
thing I'll never need.” For I used to dream of 
the days when I would become a writer, be 
my own boss! 

It was the next October that I got my big 
thrill. Mary Bentley, the great actress of botl 
stage and screen fame, came back to our little 
Marston, to see her old home town We were 
all pretty much excited when she drove down 
Main Street in her long, elegant town car with 
the handsomely uniformed chauffeur sitting in 
front. But it wasn’t till after her picture was 
in the center of the front page ol the Evening 
Telegram, and Ethel, the florist’s 
told me of the roses and gardenias that were 
sent her, that I had my bright idea. 

“How would you like,” I asked Mary, the 
“to have me to inter 


daughter, 


editor of ‘The Creator,’ 

view Miss Bentley?” 
“That,” said Mary, “ 
So, armed with pencil and notebook, I went 


Moreover, after I had 


spoken to one maid and two secretaries, | did 


would be simply swell! 
up to see Miss Bentley. 
see her 
F course she was stunning. She looked 
just a little older than she did in her 
pictures, but her wavy black hair and wide 
gray eyes seemed twice as beautiful as on 
the screen 
When I blurted out that she was the first 
celebrity I had ever interviewed, she merely 
smiled and said she was flattered. So the 
interview started. I asked her all the questions 


I had written d 
wrote down all 
sweet about it all even when I asked 


her answers. She was 
her to 
repeat what she said, as I did so often 

At last she said, “As nfessed that 
this is your first int 
offer a suggestion?” 

“Oh, Miss Bentley, irse no 

“Well, then, you are wasting h: your 
writing Gown ay that way. 
now, but if 


terview 
Ot course, I am not in any hurry 
you are ever to become a real interviewer for 
a real paper you are going to meet with people 
become impatient with you when 
you spend so much time in laborious writing 
You ought to learn shorthand. Why, I could 


have written all that we both said in 


who will 


the time that 


Know 
I earned 
school 
and in a 
jobs on th 


finally one 


ght be able 
has just left me 
uld have her place 
then, after being told 


, 
stenographer 


you—my 
married and you « 

“It seemed to me 
‘nothing today’ for so long, that a stenographi 
job sounded pretty go 


und In 


vas the mai 
us secretary 
that I 


ne Was 


might 
d stenog 

re talking 
good actress 


think maybe you kr 
about when you said y 
as well. Maybe we're wrong, but I'll give 
you a chance = 


Then Miss Bentley went on 


telling me about 
her career the you Vv read tN 


tte 


BOUT a week later I came across Mis 
Dalton, the shorthand teacher, in the hal! 
I hadn't seen her since that thrilling interview 


with Miss Bentley, and I was bursting with 
the news As I walked down the corridor 
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with her I told her about Mary Bentley’s 
career, and the way it started. 

“It began with shorthand,” I said, expecting 
to take her completely by surprise. “Can you 
imagine that!” 

Miss Dalton replied spiritedly, “Yes, I can 
well imagine that. Don’t think Mary Bentley 
is the only one who started that way. Ther« 
was the late ex-President Wilson and Edward 
Bok. Or would be more inter 
ested in James Oppenheim, or Norman Hap 
good, or Irvin Cobb, or Arnold Bennett 
Then there’s Charlie Ray and Norma Shearer, 
and Alma Gluck and... ” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” 


maybe you 


I asked, “that al 


September, 1930 


those people know shorthand, that they really 
used it?” 
“Of course I do,” said Miss Dalton. “When 
I went to high school I had a little book called 
‘Shorthand—The Open Door to Opportunity.’ 
And that,” said Miss Dalton, as she disap- 
peared into her classroom, “is the way I like 
to think of it.” 
HE following February I said to my 
mother, “I’m signing vp for shorthand and 
typewriting.” 
“I thought you'd come around to it sooner 
or later,” said my mother 
After all, mothers are so wise. 


Business Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation 
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he SHORTHAND REPORTER | 


f 
| 


| 
| Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


ee and writers ambitious to enter the field — 


== ve 





The Basis of Reporting Speed 


shorthand who 


reporting 


HE young writer of 
aspires to shorthand must 

realize before he begins that he is as- 
piring to a profession without definite boun 
daries, without an established curriculum to 
guide him, a profession that lacks almost all 
the normal means of entrance that are char 


acteristic of other trades and callings. 


A Worthwhile Calling 


That it is 
attested by 
are held in the courts, and in all the 


a profession worth the effort is 
the esteem in which its members 
vital 
activities of life which require keeping of an 
accurate and dependable record. It is a well- 
paid and fascinating profession for those who 
are capable of assuming its duties, but it is 
admittedly difficult to enter. Perhaps this 
very difficulty high standard of 
ability that must characterize its members. It 
intelligence, 


insures the 
does not require extraordinary 
or abilities beyond the reach of 
student, but the things it require of a 
student it requires to a high per- 
fection. Shorthand speed, for instance, is not 
an extraordinary thing to expect of any nor 


the ordinary 
de eS 


degree of 


mal student, but it is a development that comes 
with a certain definite effort. Speed can 
be acquired by any normal youth with the 
industry and training. The dif- 
profession has al- 


on y 


necessary 
ficulty in the 
ways been, and perhaps always will be, in 


reporting 


getting the unique type of training necessary. 


Training for Reporting 


Reporting has always been a haphazard, 
almost an “accidental” profession. 
devotees in the past have started out with the 
idea that they 
They have, through an accidental training or 
an unusual perseverance 
deavor, discovered that they had the speed and 
the other requisites of the job, with the result 
that they were skilled reporters almost before 
they had avowedly embraced the profession. 


Others haye studied and trained for the job. 


Few of its 


were going to be reporters 


in one line of en 


hese latter hav made the grade much 
h 


more quickly than the “accidental” brethren, 
tor with the prop ral r there ts little ques 


tio! that at normal telugent 
reporter But 


youngster 
can make ot hims« n accurate 
these 
training, and that is tl pot that we 

month, when so 


have the right kind of 


touch 


upon a shorthand 
career. 

The chief difficulty perienced by all 
study 1s 
the difficulty « iring help that 
ull ot! hey need most That is the 
dictation Any 


how complete or 


porting studet neing the 
the one 
above : 
problem of 
shorthand cou oO matter 
how much time 1 pent upon it, is doomed to 


right kind of dictation 


proper 


be a failure w vt the 


Greatest Essential 


The 


dictation we refer 


f it, but rather to 


hind of 


quality 


By the right 
not so much to the ‘ 
the QUANTITY It is actually possible to be 
come a tast without fol 
lowing any ni ou f instruct if 
time spent on taki dicta 


That is how. most 


there is suffi 
tion—and reading it back 


the “accidental” type have 


of the repor 
made the grack hey have known their system 
in the first place, and then by one means or 


unother—usually through sheer _ necessity 
they have day in and day out taken dictation 
on all sorts oft transcribed it, and 
t betor t! both 


almost he re Ley 
speed and the necessary vocabulary—the two 


matter, 
knew it, they had 


major requisites of reporting 

The ideal combination for any 
well-planned course of instruction and good 
dictation, but the dictation end of it 
lutely essential. It is, of important 
to practice new outline nd new phrases, and 
to perfect your style, but it is even more neces 
sary to incorporate all these improvements of 
outline and styie into your actual writing, 
and this it is impossible to do without actual 
dictation. Copying outlines, no matter how 
assiduously it is done, will not make them a 


student is a 


1s abso 


course, 
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part of your writing vocabulary; only repeti lack of satisfactory dictation Chere is 
tion in writing them from dictation will d 1 variety of matter and of speed at the s« 
this. We copy outlines simply to make the {f every radio listene: ghtly that nothing 
first, tentative impression of them upon our hort of indok should prevent the stuck 
mind; then we must “grind them in” with di vith genuine a t from be 
tation, rder to make them as automatx vriter Pher e other things, of course, tl 
to the mind as the ver tongue we speal go to make u ig 1 reporter, bi é t! 
stu t ha ‘ tat | Dien 
“ ‘ > . i ¢a t at ey 2 $2 
Vo Substitute for D ation Practice ‘ . 2 ; 
\ { ‘ ver i Ca VT 
} ( ré t « ‘ : 
I ubstitute tor ¢ tat pra 
. efi ‘ +f 
tice and ipplies as mu 1 t tia : 
learning ¢ hand as to the juiring ot 
eed te Ay h lar ed « e or 1 
struct ow must |} Vick 
T¢ it least 1 e-tentl the time spent 1 
taking ¢ ition and id it bach Sor 
of it ll be repetition dictat that is, one 
niece | tter dictated t ee 1 r time 
the t l the « t es { a i 
ul a great part « it will be ew matte 
. . -= » OD . . 
ord t : isto1 the mind » meeting Gregg N horthand Acquires a 
| ’ ] ‘ Tits , . } ‘ ’ 
ew wor ind new condi ; a m ‘ : p 
tition iin -eeneih diteetie ahtaiie tot te New New York Home 
+] P } * swetil ‘ able 
to write the ‘ , , 
\ t t t ‘ ‘ . t | | | : 
1 ‘ } 
cle ea on abr ‘ , 
s ‘ ; ict | ‘ t nica 4 ‘ 
few ideal s Most of the lave thet “ot . 
- . Our New Hlome is )ours, T'oo 
, ’ 
‘dios reek i a Rotess. sta 
( ve t \ tat | 
1 the VIEW \ 
‘ 7 “& tend wit 
i } | ‘ i ( i iti 
’ ‘ ‘ lite te vitness 
. i | ‘ t i 
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‘ ‘ = . ‘ | Irope Be th i est « the 
shoss ” ‘ ‘ sapped bv prac - 
tis aisoa M i s vrite t 
t ! ( r¢ 
‘ e ‘ ae ten irTive ‘ y \ every r 
. t cit (othe ‘ tend the 
é s of the i rive 1¢ cate 
lwail Yourself of the Radio's Offerings und around New Yortk It is tural. owi 
t the WW des ‘ cd é ‘ our te x tho« ks il 
1 am Ss ‘ i ‘ tat tnhat thre the knowlede« the ( < that we rend 
tud ‘ Ie r ely WW that that these ( es ¢ tate » oO hice 
secure t t r t | s Heretotors like all the Dt ess conce,4ri 
wi by t ~ ind it ‘ ur omces vert Dia vit i view tf t 
1) ? ‘ hut ill most ettective < I ill iva ib ice I 
: . ‘ i - thaste 
. ; ‘ < re a Strict pu ness id \ es i Was iin 
entire ‘ I+ T he eal " ot « in ¢ mn “ t e prevailu 
not ft t t ipa ird « tunities t higl ental Ne \ Ut We ive ‘ 
ecure e necessary dictation, but rather t e a step turthe ive planned o 
make s irrang ent by which you can be fices to meet the require t f all the 
assured of a steady diet of dictation—poor or factors. We want every writer of the syste 
otherwise, so long as it is something to practice every teacher, ev school man to feel th 
, = | , 1 
on. But if this is not possible, there is always he ll be welcome at any time at the m 
4 , ‘ , ° ‘ ‘ 
the radio nowadays { fall back 1 In this Home ot Gregg Shorthand, and we extend 
day of universal broadcasting of almost every- cordial invitation to all these to pay uS a vi 





thing under the sun, there is no excuse for when in the city 
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HORT STORIES 
in SHORTHAND ~ 


Cause and Effect ¢ oy a ar , a C) * 
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